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PREFACE. 



The little work of which the second edition is now is- 
sued from the press is a short introduction to the study 
of the Irish language, and is intended mainly to assist 
the student desirous of obtaining an acquaintance with 
the language as it is spoken in many parts of our island ; 
while to those who desire to enter more deeply into the 
study of Celtic, it may, perhaps, serve as a starting 
point at which to commence their investigations. 

Similar elementary grammars of the Irish language, 
varying in value and interest, have been long before 
the public, the best of which are those of Dr. Neilson, 
and Mr. Connellan, the present Professor of Irish in 
Queen's College, Cork. These have been made use 
of in the drawing up pf the present work. The 
former had been long in use as a class-book in the 
University of Dublin ; but as it was confessedly very 
inaccurate and provincial in the character of the Irish 
which it exhibited, I was asked by my friend. Rev. D. 
Foley, D.D., Professor of Irish in the University of Dub- 
lin, to draw up a short grammar which would be free 
from errors of that kind. This work having received 
the kind revision of Dr. Foley, was published with a 
recommendatory preface by him in 1855, the Board of 
Trinity PoUege, Dublin, having very liberally made a 
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grant sufficient to defray almost the entire expenses of 
its publication. Since its publication it has, at the in- 
stance ^f Professor Foley, been made a class-book in 
the Dublin university. 

Hi is ^ell known by philologists that the great stand- 
^^'grammar of Modem Irish is by Dr. O'Donovan, one 
of the foremost representatives of native Celtic learning. 
This much praised work was published in 1845, and it 
is on it that I have mainly relied both in my first, and 
now -again in my second edition. Much progress, how- 
ever, has been made since that time in Celtic studies, 
and great results may be looked for when the second 
edition of Dr. O'Donovan's grammar appears, as it is to 
be hoped that he will combine in it the results of Zeuss 
and his school, and of his own researches in the study 
of the Brehon Laws. 

Since the first publication of this little work the 
greatest change has come over our Celtic philology. 
That change has been caused by the appearance of the 
Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss. That great work which 
marks a new era of Celtic philology was published in 
1853. In it Zeuss solved the Celtic problem, viz.: 
the question, in wh^t relationship the Irish, Welsh, 
and old Gaulish people stand both to each other and 
to the other nations. Numerous have been the works 
published on this question during the two last centuries. 
And yet we must say, with regret, that as to their 
value, it is almost none. In no department can more 
scientific errors be pointed out. The Continental 
scholars never mastered the Celtic languages; the 
native scholars lacked, almost without exception, com- 
mon sense, and often common honesty. No Irish 
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scholar was conscientiotis enough to learn Wdsh, no 
Welsh scholar to learn Irish ; but aU were ready enough 
to compare their languages with Phoenician, Persian, 
Etruscan, Egyptian, of which again they knew, ia 
reality, next to nothing. Justice compels us to men- 
tion one remarkable exception, the great Wdsh sdiolar^ 
Edward Lhwyd, of whom it may be said that he lived 
150 years before his time; but, unable to follow him, 
the native school had sunk into chaotic and childish 
etymological dreams. The Celtic problem appeared to 
be hopeless, and became distasteftd to sober minds. 
Some twenty years ago, however, the influence of the 
new science of Comparative Philology began to be felt. 
Pritchard tried to apply it to Celtic with some success. 
The Continental linguists of Bopp's school, Bopp himseli^ 
Diefenbach, Pictet, and others, although tending in the 
right direction, failed to prove the truth. Zeuss at 
last succeeded by combining with an inteEect of rare 
power a devotion to the subject which amounted, one 
may say, to a sacrifice of his life. And even this might 
not have been enough if he had not possessed what no 
one possessed before him, viz., the really oldest monu- 
ment of both the Irish and the Welsh disJecis. Those 
of the Irish he found in the MSS. of St. GaU, Milan, 
Wiirtzburg, and Carlsruhe ; the Welsh, in Oxford. 

Dr. O'Donovan, in a paper on Zeuss in the Ulster 
Journal of Archaeology for 1859, quotes the following 
remarks by Dr. Siegfried in explanation of this : 
"Zeuss, in the course of his historical researches, had 
become more familiar with the great libraries of Europe 
than most men ; and he knew, what the scholars of Ire- 
land and Britain were not aware of, that the oldest Irish 
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MSS. ftxifltirtg are not to be found eitii^ in tbe UlDowy 
of Trinity OoUege, Dublin, or of the Eoyal Jmk Ao^r- 
dmajy nor yet in Oxford or Lcmdon ; but that tb^liad 
Jbeen hidden for hundreds of years in the Amlmmmt 
library at Mikn, in the old moni^ry of St. (hH, in 
Smtzerlaad, and la some other Continm^ pli^oaa. 
Most people know how this occurred. Ireland wm art 
imB pmod &mous for its leamiog, and called by owr 
ancestors t^e Island of Saints, and Irish micdtonaries 
were then the missionary teachers of the Continent. In 
the nimi^?ous monasteries founded by theiQ, such as St. 
<3all and Bobbio, learned men found a reft^. The 
M8S. Zeuss found in the German and Italian libraries 
AT© the results of their pious labours. These, however, 
are not original works, they are mere copies of parts of 
•the Scriptures, and of the classics. In transcribing 
these, the monks, for the assistance of their own memo- 
fries, and for the benefit of younger scholars, used to 
write betwe^i the lines the Ut&rcd Irish tranalaUoifi 
of difficult words and phrases. These are the fanwwis 
glosaea of St. Gall and of Milan. Zeuss saw their value, 
and i^ared no labour nor expense in copying them out 
with his own hand. Possessing them he soon learned 
more of tiie really oldest forms and grammar of the, 
Irish language than any scholar had known before hi»i. 
THiere are archaisms preserved in those glosses which 
were never found in the MSS. preserved in Great Bri- 
tain or in Ireland." 

Previous to the appearance of Zeuss' work, attanpts 
could be made with impunity to connect W^h aaad 
Irish with Hebrew and Phoenician, or with Etruscan, 
Egyptian, and Basque. At the same time Welsh scho- 
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tefi <m ihe one hand, andpxififa >sdi<riar8 en the d&sr, 
"wtM able to deny the connexion of the two lai^uagas. 
Aa end has been now pat to all stK^ YBin attempts «Qd 
BfiseortionB. It is now proved (1) that on no groundB of 
vatioiial <^ sd^tific etymology can tl^ OeHic be com- 
p«red with tiie Shemitio or other allophylan families, 
but that it is of a purely Japhetic, ^.«^ Indo^£m*opeen, 
^riginy; and (2) that ihe Irish and Wekh were originaUy 
the same language. On this general result of the re^ 
seardies of Zeuss we quote the following statement ot 
Dr. O'Donovon, in ihe article already dluded to, which 
is of peculiar value as showing tiiat ih& results o£ the 
Q<^man scholar are adopted by the highest native 
aui^rity on Celtic matters. O'Donovan states that 
the Qrammatica Oeltica has jaroved : — 

" 1. That the Irish and Welsh languages ere one in 
iheir <Migin ; that their divergence, so fur j^omi beimg 
primteval, began only a few c^iti]jiesbrf(»ie tl^ B(mian 
period; that ihe diflference between ibam was very 
sbbaU when Csesar landed in Britain'-'Hso small, that an 
old Hibernian, most likely, was stiU understood there ; 
and that boili nations, Irish and British, were id^itical 
with the Oeltee of the Continent— ^laiaely, those of 
Gaul, Spain, Lombardy, and the Alpne countries ; — this 
k, in fact, asserting the internal unity of the Celtic 
&mily. 

^' 2. That this Celtic toi^ue is, in the full and ccoa^ 
plete sense of the term, one of the great Indo-European 
branches of human gpeecb. This, which it had been 
impoosible for the great linguist Bopp to prove, is fuUy 
demonstrated by Zeusa. 

'' The oon8equeiu)e of these two facts is, that th^:e 
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must now be an end to all attempts at comparing eiHi^ 
Hebrew, Phoenician, Egyptian, Basque, or any other 
language which is not Indo-European, with any dialect 
of Celtic. The consequence further is, that as fieur as 
language gives evidence, we must consider the inhabi- 
tants of these islands strictly as brethren of those other 
five European families constituting that vast and an- 
cient pastoral race who spread themselves in their no- 
madic migrations tiU, in the west, they occupied Gatd, 
and crossed over to Britain and to Ireland, the last 
boundary of the old world. It foUows, likewise, that 
to the Celtic family we must allow the ftdl Japhetic 
heir-loom, not only of the grandly organized original 
language, but of all that it attests of early culture in 
every respect, the first germs of a mythological Pan- 
theon included. 

" Of a heterogeneous mixture, Zeuss has found no 
trace either in the Welsh or the Irish ; therefore, what 
mediaeval tradition relates of such mixture is now a 
problem which must find solution from a different 
source." 

The Celtic family consists of two living brandies, the 
British and the Irish ; the first comprising the Weldi, 
Cornish, and the Armoric ; the second comprising the 
Irish or Gaelic, the Scotch Gaelic, and the Manx. 

The antique Celtic of Gaul is unhappily lost. Many 
proper names, and a few words reported by the old 
classic writers, were long all we possessed of it. Grimm 
pointed out some curious charms reported by MarceUus, 
the physician of Theodosius the Great. During the 
last few years about ten really ancient Gaulish inscrip- 
tions have been discovered in France. Unfortunately 
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^ey axe all very short. M. Pictet, Baron Roget de 
Belloguet, Mr. Whitley Stokes, and Dr. Siegfried, have 
attempted to interpret them. 

With respect to the Irish language, we know it now 
in three stages : 1, Old Irish up to A.D. 1000. Of this 
Zeuss discovered the most ancient relics in the glosses 
of Si Gall, &C., of which he has printed a large por- 
tion in his Grammatica Celtica ; and Trinity CoUege, 
Dublin, possesses, since last year, by the munificence 
of the Irish Primate, one parchment book of the same 
age, namely, the very valuable book of Armagh, now 
in preparation for publication by Rev. Dr. Reeves; 
2, Middle Irish, from A.D. 1000-1400, is represented 
by the Brehon Laws, many printed works, and the vast 
MS. treasures at home ; and 3, of the Modem Irish, 
we have the later literature and the spoken language 
of the present day. 

The peculiar features of the language which, appa- 
rently, made it quite sui generis, and tended to open 
the door for many imfoimded theories, have been at 
length historically traced, and their natural origin dis- 
covered. The absence of the neuter gender is shown 
to be merely a modem loss, as the language of the St. 
Gall glosses is nearly aa full of neuters as Latin or 
Greek ; the aspirations so frequent in later times are 
perceived to have arisen from the influence of vowels, 
and the curious phenomenon designated by the name of 
ecKpsis, is now ascertained to have qwed its origin to 
the influence of a final n (See § 7)* 

The Continental school of the followers of Zeuss is 
now working pom passu with the Dublin school of 
native Irish schcdara, headed by the well known names 
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of Dr. Petrie, I^. (yiXwiavan, Mr. Eug^ie Ouny, Rev. 
Dr. Todd, S.F.T.C.D., and Mr. Stokes. 

Hermann Ebel has shown the etymolo^cal identity 
of the Iririi cases of dedension yet extant with those 
of the Indo-European languages ; and M. Piotet amd 
H^rr GlUck have completed Zeuss' researdies on the 
6eUic names. A mtical journal has been estabU^ed 
at Berlin for ttie comparative study of Celtic and its 
sister languages (Kuhn and Schleicher's " Beitrage"). 

Celtic rational philology is only in its infancy. The 
critical Dublin school, the leading names of whidi have 
been already mentioned, have had so much employment 
in the mere cai-eful editing of texts that they have been 
unable, hitlierto, to digest the results of their labours. 
By Zeuss ihey have been now put into natural con- 
nexion with the other labourers in ilie wide fidd of 
Indo-European philology. Celtic benefits by aU the 
light that has been thrown upon general philological 
studies by Grimm, Bopp, &c. ; while it is itself nowappre- 
ciated as being essential to a complete understanding 
of the languages and the origin of the sister natioM, 
viz., German, Italic, Greek, and their relations. But 
much yet remains to be done ; the ftdl materials for 
working have not yet been obtained ; a Thesaurus of 
Irish being absolutely required to complete the tods 
necessary for working in the great Celtic mine. It is 
the grand and primary desideratum of Irish learning. 
We trust that, when the labour of editing the Brdion 
Laws is concluded, Mr. Curry and Dr. O'Donovan will 
supply this great want, and thereby enable tiie Conti- 
nental scholars succes^uUy to pursue their stadiea 

^nce the issue of the first edition of this woik, a 
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work of a similar nature has appeared — ^namely, " The 
College Irish Grammar," by Rev. Ulick J. Bourke, of 
Maynooth CoUege. Dublin, 1856. In reply to Mr. 
Bourke's strictures on my omission of the subjunctive 
mood in this Grammar, I merely remark, that we might 
as weU insert in the number of cases of the Irish noun 
the Sanskrit instrumental and locative, because the ideas 
expressed by those cases can be conveyed by a use of 
the Irish cases ; as insert among the moods of the Irish 
verb the subjimctive, simply because the indicative in 
Irish is frequently used in a subjunctive signification. 

In conclusion, I beg to return my best thanks to my 
friend Dr. Rudolf Th. Siegfried, Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Dublin, for the kind assistance 
that he has afforded me in my attempt to bring this 
little work up to the present stand-point of Celtic inves- 
tigation. The Rev. Professor Foley has also kindly given 
the work the benefit of his revision ; and I humbly 
trust that this second v edition may be found useful in 
promoting a knowledge of the vernacular Irish, and, at 
the same time, not wholly undeserving the attention 
of the general philologer. 

MiDDLETON TyAS, TorKSHIBE, 

July 26, 1860. 
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IRISH GRAMMAE. 



PAETI. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

§ l.—The Alphabet. 

The ordinary Irish Alpliabet consists of eighteen letters : 
they are — 

SOUND. EXAMPLE. 

GC a 1* Long, as a in balL .... bdn, whiie. 

2. Short, as a in what .... rafi, come. 

3. Obscure, as a in neffotive, . . trioTn|HX, tvitk me. 
t) b As in English. .... bean, a woman, 
C c 1. Before a slender Towd, as ^ in hing» . aat/t, sense, 

2. Before a broad vowel, as c in caU. . cccc, a battle. 
X> T) 1. Somewhat thick, as the English th in 

tJiou 'odn, a poem. 

2. Before a lender vowel, somewhat as 

d\3i gtMrdian. .... *Oia, God. 

C" e Lcng, aAoigm hay. .... -jp^, six. 

P p As in English. . . ... . peafi, a man, 

^ 5 1. Before a slender vowel, as ^ in get, , gean, hve, 

2. Before a broad vowel, as ^ in gone, , gan, without^ 

tl h As in English 

111. Long, as i in ma/rine, *. , . miTi, mild. 

2. Short, as i in Jin. .... -min, msal. 

Ij I, 1. AaU in. mill. m^i^1 honey. 

2. Somewhat as ? in valiant. . . btiille, a blow. 

tn nri As in English. Tn§, /. 

tl Ti As in English. til, not. 

o 1. Long, as oa in coal. .... Tn6|i, great, 

2. Short, as tt in bulk otc, evil 

P p As in English. pobal, a congregation, 

H p. !• Broad, as r in raw. .... pxiTiTi, apart, 

2. Slender, somewhat like the second r 

in carrion beip, bring. 

S f 1. Before a slender vowel, as shin shield, ptrin, we. 

2. Before a broad vowel, as « in son, . |»OTiap, happiness, 
^ X 1. Rather thick, corresponding with the 

broad t). . . . . . capb, a butt 

2. As < in bestial. cigeaptia, a lord, 

tl tl L Long, as tt in ruZe. .... cat, the back part, 

2, Short, as tl in put, .... buti, ^ bottom, 

B 
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It mnst be borne in min4 tbat all the attempts to illustrate 
the Irish sounds by English are only approximations ; the 
true sound must be learnt by intercourse with those who 
speak the language. (Xi> is pronounced in the West as oo, 
as peacoTD; dn. In other places it is pronounced as a in 
negative in nouns and infinitives, while in 3rd sing, past 
passive as 05 and ac. 

§ 2. — Vowels ; and Rule Caol le caol, 7c. 

CC, o, and u, are called broad vowels; and e and 1 slender. 

The most general rule of the Irish language is that called 
caol le caol a^f leocan le leacan, " a slender with a 
slender, and a broad with a broad f which is, that the vowel 
preceding a consonant, or combination of consonants, and that 
which follows it, must be of the same class ; sc. both broad, or 
both slender : e. g. Nom. 1^0165, Gen. -pgoldi^e, not ^501650. 
Nom. pgea^oifi ; Gen. 'pi5eaD6ifia, not ^5eaD6ifia ; md, 
Tnolaim ; buail, buaileaf , bualaro. The reason of this rule 
is, that in Irish the twp classes of vowels have a decided 
influence on the pronunciation of the consonants in immediate 
contact with them ; a, o, u, giving them a broad sound, and 
e and 1 a slender. As this influence on the consonant is 
exercised both by the preceding as well as the following 
vowel, the pronunciation -would be rendered uncertain if the 
two vowels were not of the same kind. This delicacy of the 
organs of speech, though partly known elsewhere, has not 
been carried out to the same extent by any of the Indo- 
European languages, nor was it fully developed in the older 
shape of the Celtic itself, as Welsh does not partake of it. 
This rule has caused a rather cumbrous orthography, as a 
large number of vowels are now written for the mere purpose 
of insuring either the broad or slender pronunciation of the 
consonants, and these vowels which in Reality have no sound, 
are distinguished in no way from those vowels which are 
sounded. This creates a difficulty in reading correctly Irish 
words. If every one of these silent vowels were marked, for 
instance, with a point, it would be of great assistance to the 
reader. Such an innovation, however, we cannot undertake 
to introduce. 

§ 3. — Diphthongs, 

There are in Irish thirteen diphthongs, which are: ae, ao, 
ai, ea, ei, eo, en, ia, 10, 111, 01, ua, ui. CCe, ao, eu, eo, ia, 
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tt), and tia, are generally long, the remaining are sometimes 
long and sometimes short. The diphthongs and triphthongs in 
Irish frequently are not real, but owe their rise to the opera- 
tion of the rule caol te caol, 7c., e. g., ain^eal, an angd^ke. 
Those diphthongs which have their first vowel long are 
generally pronounced like dissyllables; as rdim, / am. The 
following is a Table of the diphthongs and their pronuncia- 
tion : — 

A. — Invariable Diphthongs. 



ae like at mpain. 


. tae, of a day. 


ao 


„ ay „ mayor. 


. aoti, one. 


eti 


„ a „fare. 


. ^eMi[i, sharp. 


ia 


„ ea „ clear. 


. ciatX, sense. 


tia somewhat like oe in doer. . ptiafi, cold. 




B. — Variable Diphthongs. 


ai long, like aioi in dravmg. 


. cdim, /flw». 


— short, 


„ „ rang. 


. rail, a fteam. 
. tafoaxii a light. 


j> 


„ » „ irregular. 


ea long, 


„ a „ ham. 


. 'D^an, do. 


— short, 


„ ea „ heart. 


. ceafic, jWt 


61 long, 


„ et „ retgn. 


. p6in, «e(^ 


— short. 


» i »Jtr. . 


• • 5e^l>/«<- ., 


eo long, 


„ yea „ yeoman. 


. 1^661, a sail 


— short, 


„ u „ dusk. 


. 'oeoc, a drink. 


10 long, 


„ ee „ s'tteew. 


. tnon, wme. 


— short. 


„ i „ 6?«». 


. T^Of , ^»0«>forf^ 


lu long, 


„ ew „ few. . 


. pu, worthy. 


— short, 


„ tt „ put. . 


. piuc, 6ot7. 


01 long. 


„ „ wMwe. 


. c6in,>««. 
. coici, a wood. 


""" » 


„ i „ fife. . 


— short, 


„ ui „ $wi?«. 


. coi|\, a crime. 


"" » 


„ u „ cr«fcA. 




HI long. 


„ M* „ fruit. 


—short. 


„ «t „ JMlV^. 



61 short is pronounced in Mansterlike e in sell. lU is pro- 
nounced like in done, in Connaught, &c. 

It must be borne in mind that the English sounds are ap- 
proximations. 

An acc^t is placed over vowels when they are long, as 
bdf , deoith. Also over the variable diphthongs when long. 

§ 4. — Triphthongs. 

The following five triphthongs are used in the Irish lan- 
guage, and are always long: — 

b2 
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aoi Hkt ee in heeip maoiti, treoivsre, 

©01 „ yeo „ ffeoman, with i after it . icooil, Jlesh. 

icn ,) eei „ seeing.. . . . tiaig, a;)*jr«c{(wi. 

mi „ iewi „ viewing, . . . atiin, genUe, 

ticn nearly like u in astured, . . cuoifi'D, a twit 

§ 5. — Con^mc^ion^. 
The followiDg oontoactions are beqaently used in printed 
books : — 

7 «5tif . 5 ^on. .1. e(r6on, v«. 

-^ a|i. § ea. jc etc. 

^ ai|i. V til. I? fi. 

a cm. S nn. fit fifi. 

5 50,5an. f acu. 



CHAPTER II. 

MuTATioirs OF Consonants. 

§ 6. — Aspiration^ dke. 

b, c, T>, lp, 5, tn, p, f, c, are called mutable consonants, be- 
eanse by aspiration or edipm tbey either entirely lose <hp 
change their sound. 

I, Ti, p. aj» called immutable consonants, because they are 
incapable of aspiration or eclipsis. 

As the mutable consonants have very different sounds when 
aspirated, it seems proper to giye them here, with their ya- 
riety of pronunciation: — 

b in the beginning or end of a word sounds like v; as, tno 
baile, my village ; fib, you. In the middle of a word be- 
tween broad vowels it ia generally sounded like w; as, a lea- 
bafi, his hook. 

c before and after a broad vowel is pronounced like the 
Greek x, or as ^A in lozigk, as, mo cafia, my friend; loc, a 
lake; but if it precede or follow a slender vowel it receives a 
less guttural sound, as, ciium, / see. The same diversity of 
sound prevails with regard to the German aspirate ch, ach 
being broad, ich, slender. 

1. "6 and 5 sound like y in connexion with the slender 
vowels e and 1, but with a slight guttural sound ; as, a geinea- 
tnuiTi, his birth. 

2. "6 and 5 before and after a broad vowel have a strong gut- 
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tural sound ; as, tno pit, my voice. This sound does not occur 
in English, and must be learned by intercourse with natives. 

f is not sounded at all ; as, an p|V, pronounced as, on i|i, 
of the ifiiw^t 

vn is pronounced like B. 

p is pronounced like Ph in PkUip ; as, a f)dif , his suffering, 

I* and t are pronounced like h alone ; as, wo t6l6f , ^y 
comfort; a tecmga, his tongue, 

t, Ti, and fi alone admit of being doubled in the middle or 
end of wordjs ; as, 'ouinn, to us, t)1 and In in the middle of 
words are pronounced like 11, and 'on like nn ; as, coDlorb, 
sleep; ceccona, (he savae. 

§ 7. — Eclipsis, 

This term has been invented by Irish grammarians to denote 
one class of those alteiations by which the initial letters of 
words are affected under certain conditions, as we shall see 
below. The term is taken from the peculiar orthographical 
contrivance, viz., as some of the alterations are so considerable 
that they would greatly disguise the word to the eye, the 
original letter, although silent, was allowed to remain in 
writing while the altered sound, which in reality is alone to 
be pronounced, was placed before it : the second letter is then, 
as the phrase is, eclipsed by the first. H^noe arise the fol- 
lowing cases : — 

b is eclipsed by m ; as, dfi m-bcnte, owr town, 

c „ 5 ; as, dfi g-ceafic, our right. 

T) and 5 „ n ; as, dfi n-'Oia, our God; dfinseaTidn) our complaint, 

3p „ t>; as, an t)-ptiiL cti, art tkoui 

p „ b; as, dfi bp6in, our pumshment, 

|» „ t: ; as, an c-i^tac, the rod. Vid. § 8. 

c „ T) ; as, dfi •o-ceine, owr fire. 

These are pronounced as, dfi maile, Ac. 

m suffers no eclipsis. 

n can scarcely be said to eclipse ^, but rather to coalesce 
with it; the pronunciation being like ngin singing, 

InstcMEkd of the above method, in older orthography the 
initial letter is doubled to indicate the eclipse ; as, cc, cc, &c., 
instead of 5c, -or ; thus, a cclann, their children, for a 5-clcmn. 

The origin of the eclipsis is now well understood : it origin- 
ally took place only after certain words, and was in every case 
owing to an n, in which these words ended in the earlier 
period of the language. Vid. §§ 8, 24, 28, 3d. 
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CHAPTER I. 
§ 8 The AHicle. 

The artide an, the, is inflected thus : Singular. Nom. on ; 
gen. maac. cm> gen. fem. na; Plural, na. The dative is 
formed by an, with a preposition. After a preposition ending 
in a vowel the a of the article is dropped, as t)o'n acaiji, in- 
correctly written "oon acai|i, to the father. 

The form naib (Zeuss, p. 238,) was anciently used in the 
dat. plural, but is not to be met with in modem Irish. 

Certain prepositions when followed by the article, assume 
an f, e. g. le M?t^,lefan, tinth the; T;fi6 through,T:\ief(xn through 
the; lafi, afier^ layif an, after the. This fiict we conceive to be 
explicable only by assuming that the f belongs in reality to 
the article, and not to the preposition. 

The article causes the following changes in the initials of 
nouns. 

1. If the noun begins with a vowel, the article prefixes r 
to the nominative singular of masculines, and h to the genitive 
singular of feminines: it prefixes h to all the cases of the plural 
except the genitive, to which n is prefixed. See below. No. 2. 

2. If the noun begins with a mutable consonant, except t), 
t, f, the article aspirates the initial mutables of masculines 
in the genitive, and of feminines in the nominative. 

After "DO and ve the article aspirates in the dative of both 
genders. In some parts of Ireland eclipsis is used instead of 
aspiration. CCnn, in, also aspirates with the article. 

In the genitive plural all initial mutables, including x) and 
z, are eclipsed, except f . The reason of this is, that the geni- 
tive plural originally ended in n, as innan, nan. This n ap- 
pears before vowels as mentioned in No. 1, and so in ann^xxn 
c;ofac, in the beginning. 

3. If the noun begins with -jp, followed by a vowel, or by I, 
n, or |i, wherever the article would aspirate other consonants, 
it, in this case, eclipses f by prefixing r. The origin of this 
t:, and also of that mentioned under No. 1, has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. 
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4, If tHe noun sbonld begin with t, n, or |i, or f before a 
mute, the article causes no change whateyer, or in the singular 
of those beginning with v or t* 



CHAPTER n. 

The If ottn. 
§ 9. — The Noun in Gme^ral. 

There are but two genders in Irish,^the Masculine and the 
Feminine. The following are a few general rules for ascer- 
taining to which a noun belongs; but in most cases the learner 
must find the gender by experience, or from a lexicon. 

The following nouns are masculine : — ^Names of men and 
males generally. 

Diminutives in dn, In j derivatives in ai'oe, ui'oe, oi'6e, aiyie, 
ac, an, 0|i, and personal nouns ending in oifi j as, buailceoi|i, a 
thresher; abstract substantives in af ; as, ciriTieaf, sickness; and 
usually monosyllables in ccc, ucc, Uf, and ut; as, ucu, the 
breast. 

The following are generally feminine : — ^Names of women 
and females, of countries, rivers, and diseases, diminutives in 
65 ; derivatives in ace ; as, filojact:, a kingdom; and abstract 
substantives, except those in af ; as^ ^ile, whiteness ; and in 
most cases those nouns in which the last vowel is slender. 

There are only two numbers, the singvlar and plural, and 
four cases distinct in form, the nominative, genitive, dative, 
and vocative. Under the nominative form are included the 
relations of the nominative and accusative, under the dative 
form,* the relations of the dative and ablative. The vocative 
has always the particle a prefixed, which aspirates the initial 
mutable. 

* In the former edition of this grammar the nsime prepositional was, after 
O'Donovan, given to this case ; it is more convenient, however, to retain the 
term dative. It must, be borne in mind that it is the preposition prefixed 
that makes it either dative or ablative, and that the aspiration that will be 
seen so frequently to occur in the initial letter of the noun in this case, as 'oo 
tSalX, is owing to the influence of the preposition 'do, to, and is not a neces- 
sary adjunct of the dative case. The dative is, therefore, in this grammar, 
given in its nude form without the preposition, and consequently without 
the aspiration, and the same has been done in the case of the vocative. 
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The case endings ia the modem language are, as might be 
fi^xpected, maek fewer and less distinct than in the m«>0e 
a&cienty in which the aconsatiYe singular and plural had 
frequently a distinct ending, and where also peculiar fonos 
of tJbe neuter and dual are found. The case cUstinctions ap- 
pear at an earlier period to have heen lost by the Welsh and 
Cornish^ with the exception of that internal inflexion ex- 
Ubited by the first declension in Irish, of which a few traoos 
e^ist eyen in those languages. 

We may arrange the nouns in the modem language into 
five classes, or dedensions, which follow. Some nouns partake 
of the characteristics of several declensions. Zeuss, treating 
of the ancient language, classifies the nouns into two diyision^, 
the Yowel and the consonantal declension, so designated on 
account of the crude bases ending respectively in vowels and 
in consonants. In the modem language there are, however, 
but few traces of the second division left, which may perhaps 
be enumerated as the fifth declension^ with some few nouns of 
the third, namely, those that make their genitive singular end 
in aL 

§ 10. — First Declension* 
The first declension consists of masculine nouns whose geni- 
tive is formed from the nominative by adding a slender vowel 
to the broad one in the termination, or by changing the broad 
vowel or diphthong of the noun into a slender one. 

In the plural the nominative is like the genitive singular, 
and the genitive like the nominative singular. 

The dative case in the singular is like the nominative; in 
the plural, it ends in ib, which is invariable throughout all 
the declensions. 

The vocative case plural is formed by adding a to the 
nominative singular. 

Plwal 
Norn, bottl. 
Gen. baU. 
Dat. t)(d.lco6. 
Voc balla. 



Nom. batt, a Umib. 
Gen. hmlL 
Dat. baU. 
Voc baiU. - 
In like manner decline- 

Sisigukw, 
'oatl, a blind man. 
-peafi, gen. pt^ a man. 
mac, a ton. 



Phral 
cctrdti, a path, 
ToiAf, comfort, 
otumtod, a eolL 
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BcHoe nomiH of this declension form the nominatiye plural 
bj adding za to the singular; as, feci, a sail, PL feolta. 
Whenever the nominatiye plm!al differs in form from f^ 
genitive singular, the dative plural is formed from it,' not only 
in this, but in the other declensions, e. g. f eolcaib, so f^4al, 
a tofe, Kom, PI. fg^CEla, Dat. fg^aluaib. 

Manj nouns eaiding in ac form the nominativ® {Jural by 
adding e to genitive singular ; 6 in declension becomes $ ; as, 
ualac, a burden^ a charge; Gen. Sing, tiataig; Nom. Pi 
tialceige. 

§ 11. — Second Declendon. 

^ This declension comprises the greater part of the feminine 
nouns in the language, and but few masculines. 

The genitive singular has a slender increase. This causes 
an attenuation of the preceding syllable, if it be not slender 
already, according to the rule caol le caot, 7c. 

The dative case is formed from the genitive by dropping 
the increase. 

The nominative plural has a broad or slender increase re- 
gulated by the rule, caol le caol, 7c. 

Plural, 
Nom. and Voc. cora. 
Gen. . . co|*. 



Singular, 
Nom. and Voc. co|», a foot 
Gen. . . coi-jpe. 
Dat . . coi-p. 

In like manner decline — 



Dat. . - cojxa^ 



mfea^alarh I c[voty a pross, 

1^0165, a farmer, J cloc, a stone. 

Words in 611) make their nom. pi. in 'oroe j e.g., fqiaboit), 
a scolding woman; pi. 'pcifiab6iT)i'6e. 

Some nouns, the vowel of whose termination is slender, 
form the plural either by adding a slender termination, or 
eonna ; as, luib, an herb; PL luibe, or ItntSecmna ; "but the 
latter form," says O'Donovan, " which is^ like the Saxon ter- 
mination c» (as in oaren), is more general, and better than the 
former, because more district and forcible." When the nomi- 
native plural terminates in this mode, the genitive plural is 
formed from it by dropping the a ; e.g., the gen. pi. of luib is 
laibeonn. 

The vocative singular of maso. nouns having a broad vowel 
ift the termination af the, nominative is generaUy attenuated. 
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If the nominatiye plural be formed by adding ze to the sin- 
gular, as sometimes happens, the genitive plural is formed from 
it by adding cro; as coiU, a wood; plural, nom, coiUre ; gen. 
coiUcecro; dat. coiUcib. 

§ 12.— Third Declemion. 

The nouns of this declenaon are of both the masouline and 
feminine gender. It comprises nouns ending in 61^1, fem. 
abstracts in acu, abstracts in eoqp, monosyllables with 10, las 
piof ,, <fec, and others. 

The genitive singular has a broad increase. 

The dative ends like the nominative in the singular number. 

The nominative plural takes a slender increase, i-oe and ue, 
and a broad increase in a, anna, and aca. 

Singular, PhmL 



Nom. and Voc pgecrodift, a 

weaver. 
Gen. . . ptecrodtia. 
Dat. . . ^160^06111. 
Voc. . . pgeccDdiyi. 



Nom. 'pi5e(rD6itii'6e. 
Gren. p^e(rD6i|i. 
Dat pgeccDdiftit). 
Voc pseccDditii'De. 



Carefully observing the rule caol le caot, 7c, decline — 
Tneattcdiyi, a deceiver, 

tiop, a rath. 



•pldntiigceoin, a samawr. 
piO|», mowUdge, 
peoiij^A. 



Also,' ataifi, a father ; gen. ocafi; nom. pi. airfie, or 
aitfieaca, gen. aitjxeac ; bjidcaifi, a brother ^ nom. pi. bfxdi- 
cpa, or bfiditp^eaca ; and mdcaiifi, a rnoiher; also, ctiiT); 
gen. coDa, a part. 

Those nouns in which the nominative plural ends in re, or 
ce, form the genitive by adding ao : — ^Tn6iii ; gen. pi. Tn6in- 
ceoD. 

Many feminine nouns in iji make their genitive singular in 
ac, as "Daiii, the oak, "DOfiac ; lafaiyi, a fiamey laff\ac, <fec. 
These nouns make their nominative plural in aca, as lixffiaca, 
so cocaiifi, a dty, caqfia6 ; nom. pi. coqfiaca. 

Nouns in eaf make their genitive either after the analogy 
of the first or third declension, as cinifieaf, sickness; gen. 
nnnif , or cinneaf a. The first form is the more common. 

Certain nouns which take a broad increase also suffer an 
internal change; ©.g.,po|^, knowledge, gen. |^eafa; tiff,newSy 
gen. offa; leaf, a rath, gen., leafo, ako lif. 
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§ 13. — F(mih Ikdmsion. 

The fourth declension comprises nouns of both genders 
which hare no change in the singular number. Most nouns 
ending in rowels^ and generallj those in f^, ii>, and in, are 
of this declension. 

The nominative plural is generally formed by adding ite, 
t^e, and te, to nominative singular. 

The genitive plural is formed by adding f) or ceo to nomina- 
tive singular, and sometimes to the nominative plural. 

It is, however, in common usage incorrectly, but frequently, 
made identical at one time with the nominative singular, and 
at another with the nominative plural. 



Singular, 
Nom. and Voc pdinne, a ring, 
Cren. . . -pdinne. 
Dat . . ^infie. 



Plural 
Kom. and Voc. ^inni'oe. 
Gen. . . 'pdinnea'D. 
Dat . . pditiTii'6il5. 



"OuiTie, a person, makes 'oaoiTie ; aiune makes aiteanca in 
the nominative plural. 

§ 14. — Fifth Declension, 

Nouns of the fifth declension are of both genders, and gener- 
ally end in vowels in the nominative. 

The genitive singular is formed by adding n or nn. 

The dative case is formed by attenuating the termination 
of the genitive singular. 

The nominative plural is generally formed by adding a to 
the genitive singular. Some nouns . of this declension form 
their plurals irregularly, but they will be learned by practice, 
or from the dictionary. 



Singular. 
Nom. and Voc c6nia|i|Xi, a 

neighbour. 
Gen. . . c6rha|i|Hxn. 
Dat. . . cdriiap.'pam. 



Plural 
Nom. and Voc c^Thafiyxxnaand 

Gen. . . cdThatiyxxti. 
Dat . . c6rhaix|\xnait5. 



In like manner decline — 

ceatiga, a tongue. 
•Dile, a flood. 

llJecmga also makes ceonsco, T:eax\-^ata in the plural. 



ceatiga, a tongue. i peati|HX, a person. 

•Dile, a flood. | cecc6|i(irha, a quarter. 
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§ 15, — Irregular Nouns, 

ThoE, Ood; XA, a day ; beati, a vxmum; b6, a c&ws mf, a 
month; caofia, a sheep; q[i6, a kavd; bfi6, or bnoint*, a 
womb; ceo, a fog ; cfi^, clay, are quite irregular, and are de- 
clined ^s follows: — ' 
"Oia, m», God, 

Plural 



Singular. 
Nom. "Oia. 
Gen. "06. 
Dat *Dia. 
Voc. •D6,or'Oia. 



Kom. td- 

Gen. tae. 
Dat. Id, or 16. 
Voc. Id, or lae. 



Nom. "O^e, or'O^ite. 
Gen. T)ia, or "O^itJecpo. 
Dat *D6ib, or *D6itil5. 
Voc "D^e, or 1)6156. 



\a, m,, a day. 



Nom. taete, or tdi^, and 

taeteanca. 
Gen. taeteccD, or XA- 
Dat tae^b, or XAxbXi* 
Voc laete, or tdice. 



bean,/., a ti^omaTi. 



Nom. and Voc bean. 
Gen. . . mud. 
Dat . . mfiaoi. 


Nom. and Voc mnd. 
Gen. . . ban. 
Dat . . mtidi^. 


bo,/., 

Nom. and Voc. bd. 
Gen. . . bd. 
Dat . . btiH) 


a COW. 

Nom. and Voc ba. 
Gen. . . bd. 
Dat . . buaib. 


TTl},/., i 
Nom. and Voc. ml. 
Gen. . . mi<y|[^m1p. 
Dat . . Tpip mt. 


XTMmJth, 

Nom. and Voc mIoYHi. 
Gen. . . m1o|*. 
Dat . . mio|xiit5. 


Cttojicc,/ 

Nom. cao|va. 
Gen. caofiod. 
Dat caoYUX. 
Voc. caofui. 


'., a sheep, 

Nom. caoi|iig. 
Gen. caoyiac. 
Dat caofvcaib. 
Voc caofica. 


C|\6, W 

Nom. and Voc qfvd. 

Gen. . . cfid. 
Dat . . qid. 


., a hut. 

Plural 
Nom. and Voc qiaoiie, and 

qfidite. 
Q^tL , . Cjvd. 
Dat . . CTVccoitib, and 
qiditiU^ 
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bfiii,/., iha womb. 



Kom. and Voc bfiij. 

Qen. . . t)t>'tiifif)e, or 

bfMmn. 
Dat . . t)TW)ihTi. 



Nom. and Voc bYionna. 
Gen. . . bfumn* 

Dat , . b^iofincnB. 



Ceo, a fog, makes ceoi§ and ciac in the genitive Bingulac- 
Cji4, f>y clay^ in the Bingular is declined thus : — 

Nom. qfi6. 

Gen. ctiiccD. 

Dat c|v6. 

Voc. c|i^ 

It won]d be well for the learner to practise himself in affix- 
ing the artide to nouns. The changes and eclipses which are 
caused by the article hare been stated in § 8. We give a 
few nouns here illustrative of the rules : — 



cm c-ofcaitv, the father. 
cm c-eaf bo5, th^ bishop. 
an 6i5» the virgin, 
an eaia, the stmm. 
cm Seng, the branch. 
cm pcgaiir, the priest. 
an -ponnac, the fox, 
cm c-oinseat, the angd. 

The gender of these nouns can be easily known by observing 
the influence of the article upon them. 



cm c-afat, the ass, 
cm peati, ihe man. 
an mac, the son. 
an becm, the woman. 
an iptiab, the mountmn. 
an TO-fvi)U the eye. 
an c-flac, the rod. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Adjectivb. 

§ 16.— ^^e Adjective m General, 

There are four declensions of adjectives. The changes that 
the adjective undergoes when connepted with a noun will be 
treated of in § 21. We give the adjectives in their simple 
form, and have omitted the aspirations as not rightly belong- 
ing to them in that state, for these aspirations do not occur 
when an adjective is the predicate of a sentence. 

With regard to their inflexions, it must be noted that the 
termination ib of the dative plural is never used unless the 
adjective be used substantively. The dative plural in adjec- 
tives is identical in form with the nominative plural. In the 
older form of the langiage, however, ib occurs with adjectives 
as well as substantives. 
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§ n.'-The First Dedension, 
The first declension consists of adjectives ending in conson- 
ants having the voWel of the last syllable broad. 

In the masculine the inflexions are the same as those of 
the first dedensiou of nouns^ except that the nominative 
plural ends in a* 

In the feminine the inflexions are the same as those of the 
second declension of nouns. 

Caol, slender. 



Singular. 

MASG. 

Nom. caot. 
Gen. caoil. 
Dat. caot. 
Voc. caoit. 



PhurdL 



MASa AND FEW. 

Nom. caoUu 
Gen. caot. 
Dat caota. 
Voc. caoUc. 



r(\6x^ great 
bdn, white. 



caot. 
caoile. 
caoit. 
caot. 

In like manner decline — 
dyiT), high. 
-Dtit), block, 

§ 18. — Second Declension. 
This declension consists of adjectives ending in consonants, 
and having the vowel of their last syllable slender. 

The genitive singular masculine does not change, but the 
genitive singular feminine and nominative plural have a 
slender increase in e. 

ITliTi, smooth. 

Plural, 



-ULAAG. 

Nom. and Voc. min. 
Gen. . . m^n. 
Dat . . min. 



Tn1n. 

tnine. 

mtn. 



HASC. AND FEBC 

Nom. and Voc. mi tie. 
Gen. . . tnin. 
Dat . . mine. 



Decline as examples, djii^aig, ancient, and uaii^, tender. 

§ 19. — Third Declension, 
Adjectives ending in athtiit belong to this declension. 
The genitive singular, and nominative, vocative, and dative 
plural, are syncopated, and take a broad increase in a. 

5ecmaThtiil, lovdy. 

Singular, 



MASC. AND FEM. 

Nom. geanarhtiit. 
Gren. geanartita. 
Dat seanarhtiit. 
Voc. geanarhtiit. 



PlwrdL 

MASa AND FEM. 

Nom. ^eanoriita. 
Gen. ^eatiaThiiit. 
Dat geanarhta. 
Voc. geananita. 
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In like manner decline**- 

^eaYvathuit, mmly. i geanarriuilj lovely. 

banarhtjit, womanly. \ xxxtammtj handsome* 

This termination, athtiiVmeans like (akin to jxmiail, Lat. 
swmUa); e» g., pea|\aThtiit, li^ a man, manly ; ^lafcmitiit, 
greenish (from ^laf, green) ; mTi&canitiil, effemirmte (from tke 
inHected iotm of beafl). This termination ooeuts in nouns 
formed from these adjectives by adding the abstract tennina- 
tion acT) or acr, as 'DccuccrhlacD, comeliness \ -peafiaThlacT), 
manliness', mr\6ct(xmlacT), efeminact/ ; faoiteamwl, generotis, 
faoicearhlact:, generosity. 

§ 20. — Fourth Declension. 

This declension consists of adjectives ending in vowels : 
they are alike in all cases, genders, and numbers. 

CCofDa, aged. 

Plural. 

MASC. AND FEM. 

Nom. ao|»Da. 
G€ai. aoi^ct 
Dat ao'pDa. , 
Voc. aoy^a. 

§ 21. — Adjectives declined with Novm. 

Adjectives beginning with mutable consonants are aspirated 
in the uominative singular feminine, in the genitive singular 
masculine, in the vocative case singular of both genders, and 
in the plural in the nominative masculine if the noun ends in 
a consonant ; they ar^ also aspirated in the dative singular 
masculine.* 

CCn -peayi ^eat, the iphite man. 

Singular. Plural. 



MASC. AND FEM. 

Nom. aop^a. 
Gen. aopoa. 
Dat. aopoco 
Voc. aopoa. 



Nom. an peayi seat. 
Gen. an -piyi jit. 
Dat. -Do'ti -^eafi jeat. 
Voc. a pi|i jiu 



Nom. na pifi geata. 
Gen. na 6pea|i ngeat. 
Dat -DO na -peayiaib geata^ 
Voc. a peafia geata. 



* It is not easy to lay down any general rule about the dative singular, 
as the influence upon the noun or adjective depends upon the preposition 
employed. The aspiration in the dative is modem and colloquial ; in the 
written language eclipsia generally takes place. 
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€Cn bean ^eal, the white toomaru 
Singular, PhirdL 



Nom. an 6ecm geat. 
Oen. Tia fntid gile. 
Dat. 'oo'n rhnaoi JiU 
Voc. a 5ean geal. 



Nom- namndgeala. 
Gen. na mbccn nceat. 
Dat "DO na mndiB geaUc. 
Voc a fhnd 56ala. 



After this manner the learner might exercise himself with 
the following, given by Neilson in his Irish Grammar ; — 



cm la piw[it ^ cold dc^, 
cm qfWinn nri6fi, the greai tree. 



an rhoi'Din fnian, the cold morrdng. 
an 6loc Th^ji, ihe great stone. 



*^ Consonants," as O'Donovan remarks^ '^ are aspirated in the 
plural merely for the sake of euphony, and not to distinguish 
the gender ; for whenever the noun to which the adjective 
belongs terminates in a vowel, the initial consonant of the 
adjective retains its natural sound ; as, ceolua binne, sweet 
melodies. 

§ 22. — The Degrees of Comparison, 

In both the comparative and superlative the form of the 
adjective is the same, and they are distinguished from one 
another only by the particle affixed, or the context. 

The comparative is formed by putting niof before the geni- 
tive singular feminine of the positive, and the superlative by 
putting If, or af , before the same ; as geal, white; niof gile, 
whiter; af gile, whitest. 

If is generally used before a slender vowel^ o^ before a 
broad, niof is probably a contraction for nif) af , thing which 
is, as in certain collocations tifof cannot be correctly used; 
as, vo tabaf,f aiTin "Dtiiu 6 v6i m-biat f6 nf-o bpedfifi, / wotUd 
give it to you, if it were better, where nlof (nf'o af ?) becomes 
TII'D bccD. 

The particle nfof is, however, sometimes omitted, e. g., in 
interrogative sentences ; as, tneafai'D f6in an c6|ia a bfioo- 
-nuife "Oe, do you consider it is right in the presence of God? 
Acts iv. 19. Similar is the usage when the assertive verb if 
or af begins the sentence, in which case nlof , as O'Donovan 
remarks, is never used, as in the example cited by him, if 
fed|i|i m6 lond tu, / am better tha/n thou. 
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In the ancient language we meet yrith a comparative end- 
ing in te|i, tifi (Greek repog, Sansk. Tf^, tara), and a super- 
lative in em (oansk. Tf, ma, Lat. nrns, as, Sansk.^i^«|, ad- 

hama, Lat. infimns, and tp^,parama, primus, summus, mini- 
mus) ; but these terminations have disappeared in the modem 
language. The slender increase in x\iof ^ile is really the 
comparative inflexion; compare the old Irish comparative 
in iu, Sansk. tyas, Lat. tor, ms, Greek iwv. The af or iy 
added to the superlative is in reality nothing but the sub- 
stantive verb, the superlative being formed similarly to that 
in French by the addition of the article to the comparative 
form. That the a and e are really comparative and super- 
lative inflexions is evident from a comparison of the Cornish, 
where both degrees, without distinction, terminate in a and 
e. — Vid. Norrii 8 Cornish Grammar , p. 22. 

The adjective in the comparative and superlative under- 
goes no change, but is treated as an adjective of the fourth 
declension. 

§ 2^, — Irregular Comparuon* 

The foUowing adjectives are irregular in their comparison, 
that is, they form their comparatives, and some their superla- 
tives, from adjectives now obsolete : — 



PosUwe. 
beoc^ Uttle. 
-pa-Da, hng, 

-pogtii*, near, 
gatv, near, 
gedfitv, 8h<»rt 
itiat, quick, 
mmt, good. 
•mime, often, 
•mdyi, great, 
otc, bad. 
ceit, hot 



Comparative. 
niop pai'oe, nlop -pci. 



Superlative. 
If pa. 

If tI|HX. 

If foigfe. 



niof Ufa, tJtifo. 

niof foigfe, poifge. 

niojr goifie, goitie. 

niof giOTiYia. 

Tiiof c^ifge. If ciSifge. 

niof pedfiT^ if pedtifi. 

niof mionca. 

niof m6. If Tn6. 

Tilof fuectfa. If meafa. 

fiiof cea If cea 

Ltiocu has also a regular comparative and superlative, tnaite. 
The irregular comparative is borrowed from uuf , a beginning. 
There is another form, t^aofga, now in disuse. When riJifge 
is used it generally expresses order oftim^, and is used some- 
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what adverbially, e.g., mife an peafi ba tfii-pge, / w(u the 
first man to do any thing ; map, ba tuifge 6 ndc inif e, for h^ 
was before 7ne, John i. 30 — Keanis Irish TestamenU So ntof 
rtiifge nd tdn^a'Dafi a ngafi 'oct c6ile, ft^orc <Acy came together. 
Matt i. 18. — Keane's translation, (caofga ia the form used in 
O'Donnell's translation). 

§ 2i.—The Ntunwrals. 
The following is a list of the numerals : — 

VALUE. CABDINAL, one, ETC, OVLDlSiAJu, first, ETC. 

1. aon. c^cPD. 

2. Txi ; abstract form : "d^. T>a|ict. 

& c|ii. Cfiea|» and cfilorhcpo^ 

4. ceitfve; abstract, ceo^ai-fi. ceo^Tiocrtioe^ 

5. CU15. cuigrJieocD* 

6. 1^. pei|yhea'5 and i^imea-o. 

7. peacr. 'peaccriia'o. 

8. occ. occTha'ft. 
9* naoi. • naorhax). 

10. T)eic ; abstract, X)6a5. 'oeicriiea'a. 

11. aon-D^og. aonnia'D 1)0(15. 

12. T>6-'66a5. "oaiia D^ctg. 

13. ctii-D^og. c|i1orha'6 •0^05, or T5|vea|* TJ^. 

20. pee, ptce. pitcecponiccD, ptcecro. 

21. aon a'p pee, or aon afi aonma'6 a|i pici'o. 

30. -oetc ati fMCTo, c|iiocaD. c|itocaDrha^, or 'oei6ffiea76 ofi 

-picciT). 
40. "odfjiSro. "od fMcea7)i1i(r6. 

60. caosoD, caoga, 'oeic a'-p •oeictheoT) a|i -Dd fMcm. 

T)d fjlCIT). 

60. cfil pciT). c|ii pci'OTiiecco. 

TO. -oeic tp T3|i1 pciT). 'oeicTtieccD ayi tyi! pcfo. 

80. ceitfie pi^it), occttiogaD. ceitfie pici'OThearD, or occifio- 

goDrha'D. 
90. ndccro, T>eic i-p ceitfie •oeicThea'D ayi ceic|ie pci-o, or 

pciT). nocoDa'D. 

100. ceuT) and 0600. ceti'Da'6 and c^ccoteco. 

1,000. mite. mllea'D. 

1,000,000. mittiian. miUiijnaf>. 

T)6 and ceacaifi are never used with the noun, as they ex- 
press the numbers in the abstract. 

The following plurals are used: pciD, twenties; c^aDca, 
hundreds ; but in the enumeration of the hundreds, 200, 300, 
<kc., the singular form is used. So mile; pi. mftce; gen. 
tnflreat. The singular mile is used also in the enumeration 
of thousands, e.g., feacr m^le peoft, seven thoitsand men> 
pice is inflected thus: gen. pceoD; dat. pciT). CtoD 
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makes its gen. c^it). TTIilliijiT) is inflected like a noun of the 
first declension. 

OCoTi, 071^ and ifd, ttjifo, aspirate the initial mnfables of the 
noans to which they are prefixed. ^a6c, Oct, tiaof, 'oeid, 
eclipse the initial matables of their nouns, and prefix n to 
noans beginning with a rowel. The eclipsis arises (vid. § 7) 
from their forms originally being fe6t:en (Sansk. saptan, Lat. 
septem), ocren (Sansk. aehtan), noin (Sansk. navan^ Lat. 
nov6m% 'oe^en (Sansk. datfan, Lat decern). 

The following no'uns^ with the exception of beifit:^ are 
formed from the cardinals :— 



•dIj*, or bei|ir, two persons, 
CTit^tl, Ihree persons. 
OBOtyuttt, Jour persons, 
ctjigeop, five persons. 
feiy^eati, six persons. 



I^eaccafi, and Tn6i|i'f»ei|*eafv, 

seven persons. 
occart) eight persons. 
naonbaYV, nine persons, 
'DeicneaBafi, ten person,^ 



Most of these are compounded of the cardinals, and the 
nonn 'peajx, a man; but this has long been forgotten in 
practice, as they are applied to women as well as men, and 
^ap, itself is sometimes expressed in addition, as John ir. 
18, 6i|\ DO btoafv cfli^eafi ipeap. agcco, for thou hast had five 
htu^nds. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Pbonoun. 

§ 25. — The Pronoun in general. 

There are six kinds of Pronouns, viz. — Personal, Fossessire, 

Belatiye, Demonstratire, Interrogative, and Indefinite. The 

compound pronouns need not be considered as a separate class, 

as they are merely personal pronouns with prepositions. 

§ 26. — Personal Pronouns* 

There are four personal pronouns: — ni4, I; cij, thou; 
f^, he ; and ff, she, wi^h their plurals ; which, when used em- 
phatically, take an additional syllable, called the '^ emphatic 
increase." We give liere the two forms, simple and emphatic. 
It will be observed that the genitive case admits of no emphatic 
increase. The genitive is in common parlance the possessive 
pronoun. Vid. § 28. 

This so-called " emphatic increase" appears in the Scotch 
Qaelic, Welsh, and Cornish, as well as the Irish. That added 

o2 
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to the first person plural, namely Tie, is, as Zeuss has shown, 
a repetition of the pronoun ; -pni being the older form of the 
first person plural, afterwards, the f being rejected, ni. The' 
Welsh has sdso an emphatic or reduplicated form of ni, nynL 
Similarly, in Oomish, lAyn means to its, and is also found re- 
duplicated ihynny. The Welsh used reduplicated forms for 
all the persona.; thus, mi, /, myvi (v being the secondary 
form of m), ckwi, you, chwych% <kc. The Oomish also fre- 
quently repeats the pronoun in what Mr. Norris calls the 
second state ; as, worty, against her, worty hy, id. ; hy being 
the third pers. sing. fem« ; it has also a broad increase similar 
to the Irish ; as, dys, to thee ; emphatic, dyso, 

S^ean and fiaD-pan may perhaps be reduplicated forms, 
as the increase seems sometimes to be used without the pro- 
noun being adjoined ; as, atin |^cm no bf beoco, in him wajs 
life, Zeuss gives similar instances, and notes that the ancient 
form was |X)in and f em, alike for singular and plural. 



Firit Person, 



SIMPLE. 

Nom. Tn6. 
Gen. mo. 
Dat. TKCTh. 



TY16, /. 

SMPHATia 

Kom. mi-pe. 
Dat. •Darh|xx. 



Phral 



SIMPLE. 

Nom. -pnn- 
Gen. dfi. 
Dat. 'Duinn. 
Ace inn 



EMPHATia 

Norn, i^intie. 
Dat 'D^inne. 



Second Person, Tfiiy thou. 



SIMPLE. 

Nom. cu,tu. 
Gen. 'Dp. 
Dat. 'duit:. 
Voc. tti. 



EMPHATIC. 

Nom. t:ii|mi. 
Dat. 'DtiiC'pe. 
Voc. tti|xi. 



Plural 



Kom. "pt). 
Gen. l)ti|v. 
Dat. 'oaoit), 'di15. 
Ace. it). 
Voc -pb. 



EMPHATIC. 

Nom. pt)|^. 
Dat. T)aoit>jpe. 
Voc ptVjpe. 
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Third Person Masculine. 86, he. 
ar. 



8IMPLB. 

Nom. 1*6. 
Gen. a* 
Dat -Dd. 
Ace. 6. 



EMPHATia 

Nom. -p^^on. 
Dat •D6|Mxn. 
Ace ^fectn*. 



8i, she. 



SIMPLE. 

Nom. 1^. 
Gen. a. 
Dat T)!. 
Ace. 1. 



TAtref Person Feminine, 
Singular. 

EMPHATIC 

Nom. 'p'pe, i-pe. 
Dat "Di-pe. 



Third Person Plural, Common Gender. Sicco, they. 



SIMPLE. 

Nom. -pccD. 
Gen. a. 
Dat -061^. 
Ace. icTD. 



EMPHATIC. 

Nom. -pcrDfan. 
Dat "oditifean. 
Ace. icTOfcm. 



■Sinn, fib, f6, fi, are the forms generally used for the nomi- 
native, and id, \, for the accasative; the forms inn, ib, are now 
nearly in disase. 

"Oifin is used for "oife when contempt is intended* 
p^in, self, is often affixed to the personal pronouns; as, 
ni6 f6in, myself, &c. 



§ 27. — The Personal Pronouns vdth Prepositions. 

The following combinations of the personal pronouns with 
prepositions occur so frequently that they ought to be care* 
fully committed to memory. There are fifteen of them in 
common use, many others are used in the ancient language, 
and similar combinations are to be met with in all the Celtic 
languages. 

1. With 05, at or vnth. 
Singular Phural 

agom, with me. o^tiinti, with us, 

ogcrD, or OKocc, with Ihu. oguit), with you. 

aige, with him, aca, with them. 

aici, with her. 
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ayynn, oui of me, 
afccD, or ccpccc, out of^ee, 
^ ap, out of him. 



3. IT** Of , au< of. 

PluraL 
apiinn, ai»« o/n*. 
aftnt), out of you, 
a|^a, ay^DO, ow* of them. 



3. TTt^ a|i, iipon. 



0|ir, on *ft«€. 
co|i, o» Am. 
viTilie, uifidi, on her. 



Hvral 



0|ititiinn, o» u8. 
oiifitiit), on yo«. 
Ofiia, or oxvjva, on tAew. 



4. Wi^ cum, towards, to. 



Singular, 
dttgam, unto me. 
dii^ocD, ««nto thee. 
cttige, unto Am. 
c^ice, unio her. 



Smffular, 
'O^om, from me, 
tySoT^from thee, 
'oe^from him, 
^o^ifrom her. 



Plural 
dugainn, unto w. 
cugait), unto you. 
cuccc, unto them. 



5. With ve,firom, off. 

Plural 
'ofrm, /row ««. 
t^^ from you, 
•olot), from ihem. 



6. Withx)0,to. 



Singular, 
•DCtrh, and •oom, to me, 
•DUii:, to thee. 
•06, <o Am. 
•01, to her. 



Plural 
•D^inn, to us. 
TKtoit), -olt), to you. 
«o6i1>, to(A«». 



I^m, under me. 
ip^Th trfic, itfMfor t^ 
paoi, and f^ iimfer Am. 
ptiite, pBiti, WMfor Aer. 



7. Fit^A ei'oip., or itwii, between. 

Ptural, 
•CTDfitiinii, between m. 
e€n>fiiH5, between you. 
ecccoxvfia, and eocofito, between them. 

8. TTt^A pa, <yr -po, «n(i^r. 



I^ijinn, under ue. 
p^it>, undieryoH. 
pntKXfUmfer them. 
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Smgular, 
lonnom, m me. 
lOTifioro, loiinoc, tin ikee. 
ccnn, in him, 
innce, innci, wi her. 



9. ITt^A cmn, m. 



lOfifioinn, in us, 
lonnaili, tn you. 
lonnca, in them. 



10. Fii^A inl, or trni, t^^xm or o^w^. 



Singular, 
umccm, o6<M*< me. 

tiime, a5ou< him, 
tiimpe, uimpi, about her. 



Phral 
ttmainn, about us. 
timait>, about you, 
timpa, about them. 



11. Wilh le, or |ie, vfitk. 



Singular, 
ticMm, fMom, «OT<A we. 
tectc, fiioc, tw^ tftee. 
terp, t\i|*, ttn^ Atw. 
t6, Idite, fwa, tw«& Aer. 



P/ttra/. 
ttnn, tiinn, mth us. 
tit), flit), vjith you, 
teo, Tim, t<^A them. 



12. TTi^A o, or \x%from> 



Singular, 
txcafT), ^Twn wie. 
ucnc,yr(w» <Aee. 
uoTs/rwnAim. 
ncnte, Haiti, /r<w» her. 



Plural, 
tiainn, from us, 
ticnb,/rowi you. 
Mocba, from them. 



13. Ft^A fioirh, before. 



Singular, 
lidrtiam, 6^/bre me, 
|i6ThccD, iidrhcrc, 6^/bre ^Aea. 
lloiThe, before him, 
fioimpe, xioim-pi, before her. 



Plural, 
|i6itiamn, before us, 
fi6Ttictit), before you 
■fidfnpo, b^ore ihem. 



14. With rafi, beyond. 



Singular, 
totim, ewer wie. 
totic, totwro, <wer «Aee. 
taifii-f^, over him, 
toa^ife, T^|ifi, over her. 



Plural 
tofitwunn, over us, 
tofificnt), over you, 
t&xifo, tdfijxa, over them. 



Singular, 
Ctliom, through me, 
c|i1oc, through thee, • 
cyilt), through him, 
Cjilte, Cfilti, through her. 



15. Ft^ q[i4, through 

Plural 
ctiinn, through us, 
Cfilt), through you. 
cfilotoc, through them. 
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The empliatic increases for these compoands are^ id the 
singalar, fa for the first and second person, fean for the third 
person. In the plural, tie, ni, for the first person ; fa, fe, for 
the second person ; and -pan, feati, for the third person. 

Observe all through the rule cad le cad, 7c. 

§ 28. — Possessive Pronouns. 

The possessives are : — ^mo, my; vo, thy; a, his, or hers; 
6|\, ours; biifi, yours; and a, theirs. 

The possessiyes mo, 7)0, and bup, take the emphatic increase 
-pa, or fe ; dfi takes na or tie ; and a takes i^ati, or fean, 
according to the rule cad te cad, 7c. ; but the increase is 
always postfixed to the noun qualified by the possessives, or if 
that noun has an adjective, to the adjective; e.g., mo Idrhfa, 
my hand; d|\ ^-cinntie, our hands; a Idrh 'oeafpan, his right 
hand, 

TYlo, 7)0, and a, his, aspirate the initial mutables of their 
nouns ; as, mo bean, my wife; dfv, bufi, and a, theirs, eclipse 
the same ; as, btifv mbyidcaiyi, your hrother. The eclipsis arises 
from the £a»ct that these pronouns originally ended in n, which 
form appears before vowels and the medisB t> and ^; their 
original forms were afin, ^fin or foyifl, and an; a, herSy 
prefixes h to nouns beginning with a vowel. The a, his, is 
the Sansk. asya, ending in a vowel, hence it aspirates; a, hers, 
is in Sansk. asyds, ending in a consonant, hence no change 
except before vowels ; a, theirs, was in its full form an, Sansk. 
eshdm, Lat. eorum. This coincidence was shown some twenty 
years ago by Bopp, the founder of Comparative Philology, 
in his essay on the Celtic Languages, of which it formed one 
of the most brilliant points. 

The following are the combinations of the possessives with 
prepositions : — 



Singular, 
•Dom, to my. 
•DOT), to thy. 
•od, to his, to her. 



1. With VO, to. 

Plural 
•odyi, to our. 
Twi, to their. 



2. Withle,mth, 



Singular. 
tetn, with my. 
teD, with thy. 
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Singular, 
am, in my. 

CCD, ccc, in thy. 
no, in his or her. 
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3. With im, in. 

Plural 
*nd:fi» in our, 
na^ in their. 



Singular. 
6m, /row mg. 
&Offrom thg. 
6f\Qitfrom hit or her. 



With 6, from. 

Plural 
6na, from their. 



§ 29. — Relative Pronouns. 

The relative pronouns are ql, who, which, ox what; noc, who^ 
which; Tide, wAicA not. The primitive form of the relative a 
for all genders was on, which by phonetic rule is intact before 
vowels and the niedisB t), 5, and becomes ain before b, ayi 
before fi, and a before f , |?, and the tenues. Vid. Zeuss, p. 348. 

Contractions freqaently take place when the relative is pre- 
ceded by a preposition ending with a vowel; as,'pa|i, le|i,<fec. 

"Odfvb, or Docfiab, and lefvb, may be analyzed, as the case may 
be, D'a fio ba, U> whom was, or t)* afv ab, to whom is ; bean 
T)4|ib aiTim THaiiie, a woman whose name was Mary, or whose 
name is, &c. 

T)o, the sign of the past tense, frequentlv appears to stand 
for the relative in the modem language, but the cases cited 
may be explained on the simple view of supposing the relative 
to be omitted. 

T)d is used frequently*as a relative ; this T)d must be dis- 
tinguished from Dd, a compound of -oe, of, and the relative a, 
^hich would be better written D'a, of what. 

§ 30. — Interrogative Pronowns. 

The interrogatives are cia or ce ; plural, ciccd, who, what; 
caT), qfieu'D, 50 T)^, what; cd, ^d, what or where. 

Cod (anciently cit), cct)), seems to have been the neuter of 
CIO, though this use is lost in the modern language, ^o T>e 
was anciently core ; vid, Zeuss, p. 361. 

§ 31. — Demonstrative Pnmowns, 
The demonstrative pronouns are : — fo, this, these; pn, that, 
those ; f iiiT), or fii), yonder. They are all indeclinable. 

" When fo follows a word whose last vowel is slender, it is 
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written fi, or fe, and sometimes feo ; as, x\a h-aimfifie fi, of 
this time (Keating's Hist, page 2) ; and fiti, when it follows a 
word whose last vowel is broad, is written fcm or fotti 
[fean ?]" — O^Dovumm. These changes are to accord with die 
rule cool le caol, ye. 

'* %hT> is generally used with personal pronouns, and to 
with nouns." — GonneUan. Examples are:— an |»a|x u-o, the 
man yonder; zd -p^ fij'D, it is he yonder. 

§ 32. — Ind^mte Pronouns. 

These are :—^i5in, «omc/ pb4 or cib4,* whoever; aox\, any; 
e\tef other ; a c§ile, each other; ^ac, every ^ each; -gat uile, 
every; ode, any other; neac, any one; ceacraii, or neafccafi, 
either ; an r6, the person who ; uile, aU. Cdc makes cdic in 
the genitive singular; the rest are indeclinable. Some of 
these, it will be observed, are mere compounds which have 
obtained a sort of pronominal use, and others are more strictly 
pronominal adjectives. 



CHAPTER V. 
Thb Vebb. 

§ 33. — Of the Verb in general. 

The Irish verb has four moods : — the Indicative, Imperative, 
Conditional, and Infinitive. The Infinitive is used with the 
particles a^, lafi, or afi uf, in the s^se of present, past, and 
future participles respectively. 

There are five tenses, viz. : — the Present, Consuetudinal 
Present, Past, Consuetudinal Past, and the Future. The con- 
suetudinal tenses might very properly be classified as a 
separate mood. 

The conditional mood is chiefly used in expressing a condi- 
tion, and has frequently the particle 'od, t/, expressed before it. 
Other particles often precede it, especially 50. It may some- 
times be rendered by the Latin imperfect sulyunctive, but 
frequently has a sort of conditional future signincation. Ex- 
amples may be found in Matt. xiii. 15 ; xiv. 15, 36 ; xx. 19 ; 
Acts vii. 19, &c. 

* Spelled also 51*6 b'6, cia b'4, evidently for gi-o or cid bd'6 6 ; cvb b'6 
is vshabever. 
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111 tlie ancient language tlie eonsnetudinal past and present 
were alike. The consuetudinal past has, in the modem lan- 
guage, retained the ancient synthetic, or personal form, while 
^e present has adopted the analytic, or impersonal. 

The indicative mood is often nsed in the sense of a snbjnnc- 
tire, but the latter is not distinguished by any peculiar end- 
ings. Initial changes, however, frequently take place, but 
these are owing to the influence of the particles preceding. 

The root of the verb, for practical purposes, may be con- 
sidered to be the second person singular imperative active, 
from which all the other parts of the verb can be formed by 
affixing certain terminations. Changes also take place in the 
beginning, but they are generally phonetic, and caused by 
certain particles prefixed, which serve to mark out some of 
the moods and tenses, and are sometimes not expressed, but 
understood. 

The persons of the verb are formed in two different ways, 
analytically and synthetically. The analytic mode expresses 
the various persons by the third person singular of the verb 
and the personal pronouns. The synthetic, which is the mode 
generally used in the ancient language, in Irish as elsewhere, 
expresses the persons by terminational endings. Thus, in 
the analytic mode, the verb is the same throughout, the differ- 
ent pronouns marking the various persons and the number. 
In the synthetic, the verb has distinct terminations for each 
person except the third person singular. Thus the analytic 
form of the present indicative of 01 is — 

Singular. Pkwal 

cd Tn6, / aTn, Cd pTin, we are. 

rd ctJ, thou art. cd |*it5, you are. 

cd 1^, A« w. cd -pccD, <A^ are. 

But the synthetic— 

cdim, I em. cdTnaoiD, toe a/re. 

cdifi, tAo« ort cdtaoi, you ore. 

cd -^6, Ae w. cdiT), «^ art. 

The analytic is generally used in asking a question ; e.g., 
an laBfiann -ch ^ooi'dil^e ? Lo you apeak Irish ? But in 
answering, the synthetic ; labjiaim, / speak. The pronoun 
should not be used separately after the synthetic form, which 
would be a repetition of the pronoun ; as 'oeanpii'D 1*100, they, 
they will do* 
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In English the analytic is the form used; in Latin the 
synthetic : — 

I love, amo. We love, amamiu. 

Thou loyest, amas. Ton love, amaiis. 

He loves, amaL They love, amant 

But even in the English language there are evident traces of 
a synthetic form : thus, thou lavest ; he loves; where st and 8 
are evidently traces of terminationid endings. 

In affixing the terminations to the verb, the rule caol te 
cool ogtif leouon te leocan must be constantly kept in mind. 

The termi national endings of the verb are given in the 
Table on the opposite page. 

§ 34. — Fonnation of Moods and Tenses. 

A. — Active Voice, 

The simplest form is the second person singular imperative 
active ; as, baail, strike. 

The Present is formed by adding im, and the other per- 
sonal endings, as given in the table, to the root; as, buailim, 
/ strike. 

The Consuetudinal Present (Englished by "habitually do;" 
as, buailearin me, / habitually strike), is formed by adding 
€mn to the root. This tense has no synthetic form. 

The Past Tense is formed by adding af to the root, and 
prefixing tk), which always aspirates the initial mutable in 
the active, but makes no change in the passive voice. 

The Consuetudinal Past is formed by adding ir^n and the 
other terminations to the root \ as, buail, 'do buailinn. 

The Future is formed by adding pcco, and the other termi- 
nations to the root ; as, buail, buail|:e(rD. Verbs of more 
than two syllables ending in i^im in the first person singular 
present indicative active make the future in oc(ro, or ogoD ; 
as, ipo^llppxn, ^ittf eoccro, and ^lUfeoJcro, to reveal. Fu- 
tures of this class are inflected in the same mode as the 
present, with the exception of the first pers. sing.; e.g., 'poiH- 
f eocoD, ^lUi^eocaifi, poillfeocai'D f^, <fec. This termination, 
ocaT), is sometimes written octcco, occaiii, &c. 

The present and future tenses have each a relative form 
ending in eaf, af, and lof ; as, a ceileaf, who conceals; a 
ceilpeaf , who will conceal. 
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The Oonditional Mood is formed by adding pr\r\, and the 
various terminations ^en in the table, to the root; 
as, buail, baail^nn. When, however, the future ends in 
octtT), the conditional is formed from it by changing the cro 
of the future into ocmTi, the terminations being the same, with 
this exception, as in regular verbs; e.g., -poiUi^ocaimi, 
^llfeocd, &c. 

The Infinitive is formed (1) by adding (r6 to the root and 
prefixing vo, which generally aspirates the initial mutable : 
this is the most usual mode, out it is (2) sometimes like the 
imperative; as, fSP-iof, infinitive, "do fSfiioi^, to destroy. 
(3). Some verbs drop a slender vowel; as, ctiifi, infin. -do cu|i, 
to place, (4). Those in tiijg form their infinitive by adding 
the usual termination cro, only dropping the i ; as, becmnuig, 
infinitive, 'oo beannu Jcc6, to bless. Those in i J form it in the 
usual mode, only inserting a broad vowel after the i, generally 
ti ; as, ^lUfig, infinitive, 'D'fx)illfiu§a'6, to show. These 
changes, it should be borne in mind, are only euphonic, aris- 
ing from that oft-repeated rule caol le caol, 7c. (5.) Some 
add t: to the root, but, as O'Donovan says, these have a second 
form; ogaiYi, infinitive, 'D'agaifix:, or -o'dsiiaT), to reprove. 
(6.) Some add aThtun ; as, qfieiT), infinitive, "do qfieiT)eaThtiin, to 
believe, (7.) Some add dil; as, ccoTfiut^,* infinitive, "D'croThdit, 
to confess, 0*Donovan remarks : "In all verbal nouns borrowed 
from the English this termination is used in the corrupt 
modem Irish ; as, boxdil, to box; cicdit, to kick; |iotldil, to 
roll; -pnij'Ddil, to smooth,'' &c, (8.) Others, arh ; as 'o^cm, 
infinitive, vo 'oeanarh, to do. (9.) Others, again, aco; as, 
^fo, infinitive, 'o'^ifoeacD, to listen. (10.) Some few end in 
fin ; as, feic, '0*^61 cfin, to see. And lastly, some are so 
irregular that they can be reduced to no rule; as, ia|i|v, 
•o'lafifiai'D, to ask; jglaox), infinitive, tk) pjiabac, to cry otU. 
These last must be learnt by practice, or by consulting the 
Dictionary. 

The so-called participles, as has been remarked in § 33, 
are merely the infinitive used with certain particles ; for the 
present, a or 05, for the past, layi, which eclipses the initiij 
mutable, and ayi c!, or le for th« future. These are fre- 
cjuently used as verbal nouns. 

♦ This fonn is rare in verbs of this ending, 1115: they generally foEow (4) 
in the f onnatiou of their infinitives. 
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B. — Passive Voice. 

In the Passive Voice the analytic mode of forming the per- 
sons prevails ; there is, therefore, only one terminational end- 
ing to be learned for each tense. 

The Imperative is formed by adding rayi to the root. It 
has a first person singular. 

" The Present Indicative is formed by addinjg the same termi- 
national ending. 

There is no separate form for the Consuetudinal Present. 

The Past is formed by adding cr6, and prefixing do, which 
in this voice makes no change in the initial mutable. 

The Consuetudinal Past is formed by adding raoi or ri: 
when the particle 'do is prefixed, it does not affect the initial 
letter. 

The Future is formed by adding a|i or -pafi to the impera- 
tive active. 

The Conditional Mood is formed by adding pve to th& 
root. 

The Infinitive is formed by adding the termination ra or 
ze, and prefixing the infinitive of the verb to he ; as, "do beit 
btiailce, to be struck. 

The Participle is formed by adding ra or re. 

The Passive voice may also be formed, as in English, by the 
various parts of the verb to he, and the passive participle; as, 
z(k me buailce, or cdim buailce, / am, struck. 

§ 35. — Aspi/rati/ms and Eclipses. 
In order to account for the various changes in the initials 
of the verb, we shall here give a list of such particles as aspi- 
rate and eclipse. 

K,— Those that Aspirate. 

1. CCfi, whether? (compounded of cm, whether, and |xo, sign 
of the past tense). It is only prefixed to the past tense. 

2. ^o and |io, signs of the past tense, and do the sign of 
the infinitive. 

3. ^ufi, that (compounded of 50, that^ and fio, sign of the 
past). It is only used with the past tense. O'Donovan points 
out an exception, piyiab e, that it is he. 

4. Tlfld, if; prefixed to the indicative mood. 

5. TTlaii, 05, like as. 
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6. "Mdcafi, which not (compounded of ndc, ihat not, and fio, 
sign of the past) ; prefixed to the past. It is generally con- 
tracted into ndfv. 

7. "Ml, not; prefixed to the present and future. Hf some- 
times eclipses, as nt ^pi(X.M[ime, I have not found, Luke xxiii. 
14, Keane's version ; x\\ tyrtnlim, / am not, 

8. "Nfayi, not (compounded of ni, the preceding particle, and 
|io) ; prefixed to the past. 

B. — Those that Eclipse. 

On eclipsis, see § 7. 

1. CCn, whether? The eclipsis, perhaps, arises from the 
influence of the n. 

2. 'go, that; the ancient form of this was con, which ex- 
plains the ellipsis. 

3. *0d, if; prefixed to the conditional mood. The original 
Ti is seen in the old form tuan. Vid. Zeuss, p. 670. 

4. layi, after; only prefixed to participles. The full form 
was lafin. 

5. The relative a (anciently on) when preceded by a pre- 
position, either expressed or understood, as 6 a D-cdini^, /rowt 
whom came ; unless the particle fio, the sign of the past, or 
an abbreviation of it follows, in which case the verb is regu- 
larly aspirated ; e.g., CCpaTh 6|i pdfamafi, i.e., CC'&aTh 6 a |vo 
i^df ania|i, Adam from whom we have sprung, 

6. tnayi a, where^ in which; as ma|i a x\'^<jXia^xiz, where he 
said. The ellipsis is here caused by the relative a; see pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

7. TTluTia, unless ; compounded of tnd, if and na, not. The 
eclipses arise from the na, which appears in the form nan, 
nam, i.e., compounded with the relative an (Zeuss, p. 702); 
see No. 5. Its ancient form was mam. 

8. Hac, which not. In the past tense this is compounded 
with Yio, and becomes ndfi, ndcafi ; it then aspirates, the as- 
piration arising, not from ndc, but |io. Zeuss (p. 703) does 
not seem to ofler an explanation of the eclipsis ; but it may, 
perhaps, arise from the relative on being inherent in the word. 

§ 36. The Regular Verb. 
The following table contains the paradigm. 
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§ 37. — Irregvlar Verbs, - 

There are thirteen irregular verbs, viz. : — 1. bf, the sub- 

^tantive verb, to he, 2. CCbaiyi, to my. 3. beif\, to hear. 

4. dffnTn, to see, d. Cltiin, to hear, 6. "O^an, to do. 7, pog, 

to find, 8. 5^iTn, to do, 9. It, to eat, \0, Tti§, <o reach, 

11. 'Cabaifi, ito ^ive. 12. 'Cafi, <o c(wn^, 13. 'C^'b, or t;4, ^o ^o. 

§ 38.—I%e Substantive Verb, bf, to 6e. 

Impebativb Mood. 



^wi^tor. 


P^t*ra/. 


bloTO, or W-oea-^ ^ 


bl'61'6. 

bl-Dlf. 


Indicative Mood. 


PBESBNT TBNSB. 


SwiQVilcvrt 


PfewoiL 


acdim, and cditn. 
crcditv and cditi. 
dcd f6, and cd 1^ 


crcdmaoi'D, and cdmaoi'D. 
crcdcaoi, and cdtaoi. 
orcdi'D, and cdi'o. 



There is another form also used, viz., if or af me, if op 
af ni, &c. This form is called by O'Donovan " the assertive 
verb.*' It may be called from its use the assertive present. 
Vid. § 64. 

Negative qmd Interrogative form. 



Singular, 

bpaitifi' 
bpaitf^. 



Phural 
Bpiitmi'D. 



It will be understood that this form requires the negative 
or interrogative particles preceding, as, nt bputltm, I am not ; 
an ^fuit "cdy are youf There is also a relative form of the 
present, namely, b^of . 

CONBTTBTUDINAL PBBSBNT. 
Singular, Plural 

\Mi\m* bltnt'o. 

bi'deann, or bionn f6. bit). 

This^ with the exception of the third singular, i$ a regular 
present for hi. The third singular was also, ancjently, btx) 
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f 4. It is, however, used in the modern hngnage bb a consue- 
tudinal present 



PAST. 



JSingtdar. 
b1'&ea|». 
biTnr. 



PhraL 
Womccfi. 
bio6ati. 



Negative and Interrogative form. 



Singular, 



Plural 
twcbccDafi. 



There is also another form, akin to this latter (mdU Zeuss), 
used, however, only in the analjrtic form, viz., bcro, s<Hnetimes 
spelled but), or ba. The form bti'o is sometimes, though rarely, 
used for the future. 



OONStTETXTDINAL FAST. 



Singular. 
bl'oiTin* 

bl'oeccD, or blo^ f6* 



Singular, 

bei'oeccD, or bicpo. 
bei'Difi, or biaifi. 
bei-o f4i or bwm> 1*6. 



Plwral 
bimir. 
biti. 
bl-oli*. 



FtlTUEE. 



Plural 

bei'Dtni'D, or biocrnnaotD. 
bei'Di'o, or bia'Dcd'o. 
bei'Di'D, or biecn). 



Conditional Mood. 

StngfnCBT, 
bei'Difiti. 
bei'oted. 
beroeccD-p^. 

Infinitive Moos^ 
'DO 5eic. 



Plural 
bei'Dimij*. 
bei'D^^T). 



Paetici^libs. 
05 belt. 
The form ab occurs with the particles "ooj 50, gtim <fec., in 
a past and present significj^.tion, and also witl^ evident pro- 

d2 
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priety in some interrogatory sentences ; as, 'oo'b Altiin an 
becm f, die was a beautiful woman; "oeiiiiTn gflfiab e, / say it 
is, or was^ as the case may be ; ab ^ fo an t^afi, is this the 
manf 



§ 39. — CCbaifi, to say. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Impbbatiye Mood. 



Singuiar* 

abcHfi. 
abtva'D f6. 






FlwaL 
abfiomaoif, or abruxmaoiT), 

abtvcd'D. 
abfioi'Dif. 


Indicative Mood. 




PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. 






Pluna. 


•oeifiiTn, or abiiaim 

•oeitvifi, or abtiai|i. 
'oeiTi 1^, or abfiai'D 


x^. 




•oeifiiTni'D, or abp-aTnaoiT), 

•oeifiti'D, or abfioi'D. 
•oeitiiT), or dbitaiT). 


OONSUBTtJDINAL PEESENT. 


•oeitieatiTi Tn6, ctj, 


f6,7c 




PAST TENSE. 


Singular. 






PlufraL 


•oubtiai-p. 






•Dtibfianria|i. 
•Dubiiabati. 
btibficcDafi. 


OONSUETUDINAL PAST. 


Singular. 






PlwraL 


'OeifllTITI. 

'oeitwfeed. 
•oeiTiecco -pe. 






•oeitiimli*. 

•oeititl'o. 

•Deitii'Di|». 




PUTURE. 




Singular. 






Plural 


T>6atvpcpD. 






'D^ayipamaoi'D. 
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Conditional Mood. 






Plwal 



Inpinitivb Mood. 
Pabtioiplb. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Impebatiyb Mood. 

Indioatitb Mood. 

pbesent ten8b. 

T>eifv6eaYi, or abatv^afv Tn4, c<3, 7c 

• PAST. 

•Dubfuro Tn6, 7c 

OONSUETITDINAL PAST. 
•Deif;t1 Tn6, yc 

PUTUBB. 

Conditional Mood. 
'D^cqfipoI'De Tn6, 7c 

Infinitive. 

Passive Paetioiplb. 
fidi'Dce. 
The past tense, active, is not aspirated except after Til, w>t; 
nor Joes it take the particles -do or |io before it. , It is pro- 
bably a contraction of tv) bei|ieaf, from the old verb, beifiim, 
/ «ay, into "Dolifvat^, and thence into -otibfiaf . 
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§ 40»— OetYi, to hear. 





ACTIVE VOICE. 




Impbeativb Mood. 


betfu 
beitiecTDf^. 




Plural 

beifiiTn^l*. 

beifil"©. 

bei|W'oif. 




Indicative Mood. 




PBBSENT TENSE. 


Singular, 

beitiim. 
beijvifi. 




Plural. 
beiYiimi'D. 
beifitl'D. 
bei'p.i'D. 


OONStTETUDINAL PBESENT. 




betfiearm m6, 7c 




FA8T TENSE. 


Singular. 




Plural 






III 




OONSXJETITDINAL PAST. 


Singular. 
beitiinti. 

beitiecTDf^. 




Plural 
beitvifnlr. 
beiTitl. 
beiTW'olf. 




I-UTtTRB TBNSE. 


b^lvpcTD. 
b^op-paifi. 


Plural 
b^atipomaoiT). 
b^afipcd'o. 
b^cqfipco'D. 




Conditional Moop. 




Plural, 
b^atvpamaoif. 
t56atipcti'6. 
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Ihfinitivb Moob. 
•DotJfveit. 

Paeticiple. 
ogbfieit. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 



m 



Impebatiye Mood. 
beititea|i Tn6, tu, 7c. 

Ihdioativk Mood, 
fbesent tense. 
beiiiteap, Tn6, 7c 

OONSUETUDINAL PAST. 
t)Gl|Vt1 m6, tii, 7c 

FTrnrsB tbkse* 
b4qTipap. me, t^, 70 

CONDITIONAL MoOD. 
b^afipoI'De m6i 7c 

iKPiiriTrf B Mood. 
•DO t)ei6 bei-pte. 

Passive Paetioiplb. 



§ 41. — Ci'Dim, to see. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



iHDiCAtiVE Mood. 

Singular. Plural 

cI'Ditn, or elm. 
ci'Diti, or citu 
cl'6 f6, or t\ f4. 



cl'omi'D, or cimiT). 
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IRISH GBAMMAB. 



OOKBXIBTITBIKAL FBBSBHT. 

6i'6ecmifi Tn6, cii, yc 
PASTTENSB. , 
Singtdar, Plural 



dontiatuxii'p, conticoi-p. 
darmcniic y»e, connaic f6- 



doncccmaTi, conticaincctv 

doncaBafi, conticatiafi. 

coticoTDafi, ccmticorDafi. 



GONSUBTITBINAL FAST. 



Singular, 






PZttrdL 

Cl'DCl'6. 



FUTUBB TENSE. 



P&woi, 
cl'opiti'o. 



Conditional Mood. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Indicative Mood, 
fbesent tense. 

FAST TENSE. 
connaTvcoro, or conncoro, m^, *ii, 7c 

OONSUETUDINAL FAST. 
ciTiti tn6, 7c 

FVTITBS TENSE, 
a'^pea^i Tn6, 7c. 

Conditional Mood. 
ci'opi'oe m^, 7c 
This verb wants the imperative and infinitive moods and 
participle active and passive^ bnt they are supplied by piic, 
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IRISH GRAMMAR. 41 

which ought not to be classed among the irregular verbs as 
it is regular in all its moods and tenses. 

The present and future tenses of this verb have the peculi- 
arity of being aspirated like the past. 

§ 42, — CluiTi, to hear. 

This verb is regular, except in the past tense, the infini- 
tive mood^ and participle. 

PAST. 



Singular. 




Phural 


cuaUn-p. 
cuaUci'o 1^. 


cuatocmccfi. 
cuaUt^ati. 
cuatcroatu 




Infinitive Mood. 




•DO, or a ^loi-pcin. 




Partioiplb. 




og cloipcin. 




§ 43.— •O^cm, to do. 




ACTIVE VOICE. 




IicPERATiVE Mood. 


Singfdar. 




Phral 


•o^an. 
•o^anccD Y^. 




'D^anamaoif, 'o^anamaoi'D 

and 'o^fiam. 
'D^anal'D. 
'o^anoi'Di'p. 




Indicative Mood. 




PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular, 




PlwraX. 


•ofiafiaim. 
•D6cmaiYv. 
•D^cmai'D p6. 




•o^aneamaoi'D. 

•o^ncaoi. 

'oeanaiT). 


CONSUETUDINAL PRESBNT. 




T>6€Cnaiiii 


Tn6, 70. 
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42 IRISH aEAMMAR. 



TAfft TWSfBJi. 



Singular. 
'Dddt^naj*, and '66cma|». 
•6ediinai|», and 'o^ancn-p. 
"oedTinccD, and '66an |^. 



Plural. 
'6e(i|iflaiti(xm and 'o^cmamatv. 
•oedtinaBaii, and '66cmat)a|v. 
•oedp-nccoaii, and 1)6(100:0011. 



OONSUETUDINAL PAST. 



Singular. 
'D^anoinn, and '6e(i|inccmti. 



•Deemed. 

'odanccD, and '6edyiTi(r5 f^. 



Plwrai. 



'odanpccD. 
T)6aTipai|i. 



'66anaTnaoip, and T>edtina- 
maoi-p. 

'56anai'Dl'p, and 'o^ajinai'Dip. 

FUTIJBE TENSB. 

Phral 
•o^anpaTnaoiT). 
t)6aTi'pa1'D. 
•D^anpai'o. 



'D^cmpoinn. 
'oecmpccDp^. 



OoNPrrioif AL Mood. 

Plwrai. 
'66anpamaoip. 
'D^anpcti'D. 
'6^Ti'pcnT)1'p. 



Infinitive Mood. 
"DO '66cmarh, or 'oo '66ancc6. 

Participle. 
ct5 'o^atiOTh, or (15 'D^anccOv 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Impebatite Mood. 
•D^ccnuccft Tn6, 7c. 

Indicative Mood, 
pbesent tense. 

past tense. 
'oSanccD, and 'Ded|ina'6 td6, 7c 
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48 



FirrirRE tbnsb. 
T>6anpa|i m6, yc 

Conditional Mood. 
'66cmpai'6e me, yc. 

Infihitiyb Mood. 
•DO t)ei6 'D^anca. 

Pabsiyb Pastioiple. 
•o6cmca. 

§ 44.— pa§, to find. 



Singular. 



Or, 



Singular. 

Singular, 
teiUim. 
teibifi. 
geib 1^. 



Singular. 
ptjatiaif. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Impsbatiye Mood. 

Plural 
txi^maoi-p, or ^MXjmaoix). 

'PCC^CCI'O. 

pogai'ol'p. 
Indicative Mood. 

PBB8ENT TENdB. 

Plural 

pd^maoiT). 
'pa^fccrt'D. 



Phral. 
geitiiTni'D. 
tei^lx). 
SeitJiT). 



PAST TENSE. 



Singular. 
tei^inn. 
geidted. 
5eibecc6|^ 



t?tiatiama|i. 
puafiabaTi. 
l^uaticcoaii. 



CONStTETITDlNAL FAST. 

Plural 



^eitJiml-p. 

5eitk;i'6. 

geibiDl-p. 
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ntlSH GBAMMAB. 



And, 



Smgttlar. 



gCTDf^ 




teaBocD, or geotkeo. 
E6al5aiix, or ^eotSccifi. 
g^tkcfD, or geotka'D f^ 



FUTUBE TBNSB. 

Pk/ral 

^^BamaoiT), or teobocmaoiT). 
fea^tal'6, or geooTKiI'D. 
S^tSaiT), or geotknT). 



IHTBBBOGATIVB AND NSaATIVB FUTUBE. 

Singular, PJural 

t>ptii^e<rD. t>ptiite<miaoi'D. 

liptii^iti. t>ptii|6a1'6. 

tJptiiSecPD 1*6. t>ptii5i'D. 



Conditional Mood. 



SktfftUar, 
geotknnti, or g^tknnn. 
geot>66, Tc 
geotkroi^ 7c. 



PlvrdL 



^eobocmaoif , or g^aBocmaoif . 
geottai'ol'p, 7c 



iNFiNrrivE Mood. 
•o'pdgoil. 

Pabtioiplb. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Impebativb Mood. 
pagfcait fn6, tu, 7c 

Indicative Mood. 

pbbsbnt tensb. 

pagtofi m6, W, 7^ 

PAST TENSE, 
pjafuro, or ^1C Tn6, tu, 7c. 

OONSUETUDINAL PAST, 
geibtl, or PU156I Tn6, tu, 7c. 
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Conditional Mood. 
geoBtoi'De Tn6, yc. 

§ 45. — 'S^^^, to do. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Indioativb Mood. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Singular. 
gnltn. 

Singular. 
^nlxyeaf, or |j,i5nea|»4 
^Tilx)!!*, or p.i5ni|». 
gnl'D f§, or tiigTie -p^, and 



Plural 
gnl'O. 



PAST TENSE. 



PluraL 



^nloDTTiaii, or fiigneatnafi. 
5Ti1oT>baTi, or iiijnealxiii. 
gnicyoDaii, or iiijneccDaii. 



Singular. 
gfil'Dinn. 



OONSUBTUDINAL PAST. 

Plural. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Indicative Mood. 

present tense. 

gniteaix m^ yc. 

CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 

gnltl Tn6, yc 

This verb wants the other tenses, or they are formed from 
x>6an. Rigneaf in the past tense is evidently a contraction 
of 1X0, sign of the past, and ^eanaif =5ni'Deaf . 
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IRISH QBAMMAB, 



§ 46 — n, to eat. 
This verb is regular, except in the future tense and Con- 
ditional Mood. 



PUTUBE. 



Singular. 
lofpccD. 



Plural 

1o|*pamaorD. 
Iofpcd'6. 

tOjTpCCI'D. 



Singular. 
io|*p<rmii. 
lofpd. 
1o|*pcc6f6. 



Conditional Mood. 

Plural 



1o|»pcnTnaoi|*. 



Infinitive Mood. 



The regular Past is x>' iteaf ; there is, however, an old 
form T)tiaf , which may be contracted for 'D'ir;eaf, TMteaf, 
T)eaf , "Dtiaf ; this is seldom used in the spoken language, but 
is in the New Testament — ^Duai-o euT) 'oo tigefi fuaf m^ — 
the zeal of thy house has eaten me up — John, ii. 17 ; and cafi4if 
a ^cuiThealra ei-oifi a IdThaib "661^, T)ti(rDai\ icco, after rvb- 
bing them between their hands, they ate them. — Luke, vi. 1. 



§ 47. — ^Hi§, to reach. 
Impbbativb Mood. 



Singular. 



PlurdL 




iNDioATivii Mood. 



PBSSENT THNSE. 



Phral 
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XAI6H OBAMMAB. 47 



CONSUBT^PINAIi PAST. 



Sinffuiar. 

IMgCed. 
|ii5e<r&|^ 



Phral 
tiigclT). 



future tense. 
Conditional Mood. 
Infinitive Mood. 

750 |U)CCCnTl. 

§ 48. — ^T^abaitx, to give. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Imperative Mood. 


Singular, 
catknyv. 


Plural 
cat5|iaTnaoi|*. 
cabyvcd'o. 
cat)|iai'Di'p. 


Indicative Mood. 


present tense. 


beitiim, cugaiTn, and cat)t\aiTD. 


OONSUETUDINAL PRESENT. 


bei|ieatin m6, ctigann Tn6, and coBtvann vn6. 


PAST7«If»R* 


SinsnUar. 

tttgOf. 


PIuraL 
tttgatkifV' 



OONSUETUDINAL PAST. 

$«tfiinfi, vnA ttigGcinf). 

71ZTUKB. 
b^afvpccD, and cat5a|ipccD, yc 

Conditional Mood, 
t56aiip(ttnici, tabarvpainn, and tml)rwo«n. 
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48 IRISH GRAMMAR. 

Infinitiyb Mood. 
"DO catkii|tc. 

Participle. 
05 catkn|ic. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Imperative Mood. 

beifvceati) ctigftaii, and cabatitaji Tn6, 7c. 

Indicative Mood. 

present tense. 
beifideaix vn^ and ctigftaii m6j 7c 

PAST TENSE. 

cugccD Tn6, 7c 

consuethdinal past. 

beifiti'oe, or tuscanDe m^, 7c 

FUTURE, 
b^atvpam and cabatipat\ td6, 7c 

Conditional Mood. 

66a|ip(ii'6e, and cabatipai-De m^, 7c. 

Passive Participle. 

ctigfeo, and cabafvfea. 

This verb is made up of three defective verbs — ^beifi, ru^, 

and cabaift. The tenses of those verbs which are used may 

be perceived by reading the verb as given above. The past 

tense is that of 7:115 ^^^7* There is a peculiarity in the use of 

beifiim, the present ; viz., that it tates the particle "do before 

it, sometimes expressed and sometimes understood, and then 

the b is aspirated as in the past tense. 

§ 49.— rTxx|i, to come. 
Imperative Mood. 



Singular, 

cofi, caifi, or C15. 
cigecro, or 1XX5CC6 fe. 



Plural 
cigifnlf, or cagomaoif. 

cigi'Dlf , or cogca'Di'p. 
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Indicative Mood. 




PRBSBNT TBNSE. 


Singular, 




Plural 


cigitn. 






cipT^ 




dgdI'D. 


ci5Y^. 


ClglT). 




PAST TBNSB. 


Singular. 




Plural 


Wtfigotjp. 




^dngoctnotiv. 


tkingccii*. 




t^figatiaTi. 


tdini5|»6. 




tdfisccoati. 


Or, 




iS^b^iOar. 




Pftcrot 


tidfigaf.* 




lidngaTnaii. 


tidngaif. 




rvdngat^afi. 


ivdncng, or jidinis |^ 


Tvdn5oroa|i. 


< 


dONSUBTUDINAL PAST. 


.Singfiaar. 




Phral. 


tiginn* . 




^gitnlif*. 


tigfced. 




tis^-e): 


tisecrdf^ 




tigi-olf. 




FUTUBB TENaS. 


/Kngru/or. 




P/«m/. 


cioqMTO. 




ciocpatnaoiT), or cioqpam. 


cioqpcatv. 




ciocpctl'o. 


ciocpcn'6 1^. 




ciocpcot). 




Conditional Mood. 


/^wijputor. 




Plural 


diocpainn. 




dioqpamaoi|». 


tiocpd. 




tioqpcd'D. 


tiocpa'6 1^.. 




iiocpccvDif. 




Inpinititb Mood. 




XK) teadc. 




Pabtioiplb. 




05 cea6c. 



* Some grammarians make this the past of |ii^ ; but it is evidently a 
contraction for fvo tdngaf ; its general meaning m tiie third person is, it 
came topat$; they happened: fidngoctf, you happened to ^ &c. 
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§ 50. — ^IJ^i'D, or c4, to go. 
Ihpebativb Mood. 







Plural 


c6i'66cr6|^ 




c^i'Dtnl'T, or c6ini1f . 




Indioativb Mood. 




PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. 
c6i'6iTD. 




PhiraL 
i^'othIt), or cdimlT). 
c6i'Dt1'6, or c^itlx). 

C^I'DIT), or C^IT). 




PAST TENSE. 


Singular. 




PhiraL 


6ticr6ai|*. 




cuccotnaii. 
cuccobafi. 
ctior6T>aT^ 


CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 


Singular, 








FUTURE TENSE. 


Singular 




P/ttrai. 

rvacpomaoi'D., 
tutqpal'D. 



Or, fiadcTD, ixacccitv» T^acaix) f6, omitting the p. 
Conditional Mood. 



Singular, 
fiacpainn. 
Iiacpd. 
tMx6pa6f6. 



Plural 

|ia6pamaoif. 

iiacpcd'6. 

Tiacpco'oif. 
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Inpinitivb'Mood. 

'DO'Dtll. 

Participle. 

The past tense is often "^eacaf . This form is used after tif , 
and the interrogative a, and with ^o, &c, 

" Haliday, the Rev. Paul O'Brien, and others, make imti§ 
a form of the imperative mood of this verb ; but this cannot 
be considered as correct ; as, imcisim, which is a regular 
verby signifies / depart, not / go. In some parts of Munster 
the imperative of cei-oiTn, I goy is frequently made eifiig (and 
sometimes, corruptly, cei|ii5) j but this must be deemed an 
anomaly, as it is properly the imperative of eitifjim; / an«c." 
—ffDombdn, 

§ 51. — Defective Verbs. 

The following defective verbs are use4 in the spoken lan- 
guage :— 

cntv f6, said he. 

•Dafi tiomi methinks; T)a|i teif p^in, he hinueHf thinks; -oait tec, they 
aUnk. 

•otigieaii, it is allowed. 

peocDafi, / know; only used negatively and interrogatively, and in the 
present tense; n1 -peccoaii Tn6, 1 do not know; n1 ^ccD(iip,.|^ T»1 {jeccD- 
ixcnmin, &c. ; - 

Mtvca, it happened. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Partiolbs. 

§ 52. — A4verhs, 

There are few simple adverbs in the Irish language. Ad- 
verbial expressions are formed by prefixing 50 to adjectives j 
as, mair, good; 50 nfiait, well; these are compared in the 
same way as the adjectives themselves. Adverbial expres- 
sions are also formed by the combination of prepositions and 
nouns, or pronouns ; as, gfi 5C6I, backwards, compounded of 
afi, upon; and dil, the back. 

b2 
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The following partides are only used in compositioa : — * 

A. — Negative Partides, 
oth e.^.wUhT>e6iT), mH aiTh'Deoiti, frnvnUingness, 

an I, CfWifc, tkne. oncjfidt, improper time. 

•00 ), heufatf weU-hehtwed, •DOioetiixid, iU-behaved. 

•ol n qiei'oeafh, (elie/ 'O)ctiei'o«aiii, tmbeU^. 

•otvo6 „ blof , taste. -otvoctJlaf , a da<i to«te. 

^* or ^ ,, c6im rigkteousneis, 6c(gc6it\, insr^AteoiMiieM. 
eaf ,) GCCTUX, a/HendL eaf^catui, em om^ 

ml )) cialt»«erwe. miciaU^/%. 

nearti „ ctaon, iwiHioi neaTtictaon, twporfiat 

B. — Intenritm Fartieles. 

cro «.flr. with Tnot(r6, i)ro»«. ccorhOloro, eajcewwc praise. 

cm „ ni6Tit5iria<L onthdri, ver^ ^eoCi 

but „ beo, ^u)!iR^ bi6beo, eoerUving^ eternal 

•00 „ bti6n,5r»^ 'o6fai[\j6r\f great grief. 

il „ 5n6, a hind. it^n^tead, o/ iwony X;«n<Zf| mantfo^ 

ifn „ cdii,yt*W. lotnt/dn, veryfvU. 

oil ), 5t6Ti, fioMe. oU/gtdfi, ^ea< tofi;, ftomftiue. 

ti|i „ eaf^v^wmL tiYtieo|'biii'6,^rea<toafi<yiio0er%f. 

C. — Particles ofvarixms oHier meanings. 

caf, or eif , e.g. vith loc, apaifmeiU. cny^oc, a r^pe^inent 

oft „ bta^*, o «a<?0Mr. ccfcblaf , an qfter sawmr. 

c6m, equal, as ctumi, «^A& cdititnom, e^tia/ weight. 

•Doot, or T>ei$, ^ood; aa hiof, taste. •oeagoUci^, a good taste. 

^n,Ja, as 'odanccc, done. In'oSxnccc, fit to he done. 

|X), eaqr» M «i6«onGa^ dbf^ fvi'56cmta, easg to be done. 

Let the learner bear in mind tho rule caol le caot, 7c. 
Thus^ arh is airh in airh'oeoin ; vo lavox in T>oiBeufac ; im 
is lom in lomldn, &6. Several of these particles have also a 
separate existence as substantives or adjectives. 

The particles used with verbs have been mentioned pre- 
viously in § 3d. 

§ 53. — Prepositions, 

There are many simple prepositions, such as 05, at; aifi, 
upon; omn, in^ &c,; and these again, with nouns, form com« 
pound prepositions; as, agai'6, the face; omagai'6, in the face, 
against y^ 

* 4a generaUy eclipses the initial nmtable of the noun irith which it is 
compounded ; as, 6aroi;p,6c(mi6, crueltg. This is a peculiar case of eclipsis ; 
the negative 6a was originally ex, then ej". In the latter shape it appears 
before vow^ as eoysaonrac, disunited, eaif^-oiivo, disorder. This will 
help t^nnderstand the n d the common edipsis, which is likewise intact 
before vowels. 
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The following prepositions generally aspirate the initial 
mutable of the nouns they govern : — 



difi) upon. 

•oe, of, 

•00, to. 

pa, ^01, iwkfer. 

|»<rD, ihroughwU* 



ro\\^ between, 
mati, Uke to. 
o, Hdtfrom. 
cp4 through. 



GCnn^ ifiy and lafi^ after, eclipse the initial mutable. The 
original form of lafi was lajxn, vicL § 35. 

Le, with or through, and o,from, in the modem language pre- 
fix h to nouns beginning with a vowel j as, ixijne Tn6 fin le 
heogla, / (iic^ ^Aa< ihroughfear. 

§ 54. — CimjtmctuyM, 

Ooi\jnnctions are simple and compound: simple, as ^o, 
that; ogtif, and; the compound are those compounded of 
different parts of speech, forming a sort of conjunctional phrase, 
7)0 t>tii5, because; nime fiti, therefore* 

For the influence of certain conjunctions upon the initials 
of the words that follow them, vid. § 35. 

§ 66. — InterjectwM, 
The following are a few of the more usual interjections ;-^ 



al 0! 

a|» qfiuogl woe! 
pofiaotv! oiw/ 
tic I oh! 



mcatig! woe to J 
fnontiOTi! aias! 
ceinrtieati! happy. 
^iipt;! hush! 



GC and o, it mnst be observed, ai^irate the initial mutable 
of the noun to which they are prefixed. 
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PABTEI. 

SYNTAX. 



CHAPTER I. 

§ 55 The AHicLe. 

The Irish language has no indefinite article corresponding 
to the English a or an; but this is expressed either by the 
absence of the definite article cm, or sometinies in the mode 
mentioned in § 61. 

The disfinite artide on has the following syntactical p^a- 
liarities. 

When one noun governs another in the genitive, the article 
is used before l^e genitive case, and not with the governing 
noun, as in En^ish the sense would require ; as, mac on 'ouine, 
the 9on of^fftom. ; but if a possessive pronoun be used with the 
governed noun, or if the governed noun be such a proper noun 
as would not take the article, the article is omitted ; as, obaifi 
a Idime, the work ofU* hand ; Tlflac T)6, the Son of God, 

But if the noun governed should merely stand in the place 
of an adjective^ then the governing noun, if it has no adjec- 
tive, may take the article ; as, na moDfiai'b cnoic, the iMmn^ 
tain dogs; an -peap, cofifidin, the reaper ; lit., the man of a 
hook. 

The article is used in Irish in some instances where in 
English it would be omitted ; viz. — (a) Before a noun which 
would take, at the same time, a demonstrative pronoun ; (5) 
Before a noun preceded by its adjective and the assertive 
present if ; (c) Before the names of certain places ; as» x6% x\a 
h6ii\eann, Ac. ; (d) Abstract nouns also take the article, or 
nouns used as abstracts; as, an c-ocfiuf, hunger; tdinig on 
peaca6 aifi an f aogal, sin entered the world. — Bom. v., 12 ; 
DO ufveafgaifi an bdf , death laid hw. 
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§ 57.— The Noun. 

The same concords of Noun, Adj^ctive^ Pronoun, and Verb, 
whicli occur in other languages, occur also in Irish. 

One noun govems another in the genitive^ as in other lan- 
guages, the two nouns frequently forming a compound ex- 
pression; as, |:eafi cofifidin, a man of a hook, i.e., a reaper. 

<^When, in the absence of the article^ the latter of two 
substantives in the genitive case is the proper name of a 
roan, woman, or pla^, its initial is aspirated ; as, 6 aim j^|\ 
pdrofiui^j/rowi the time of St. Patrick'' — 0* Donovan. 



CHAPTER II. 

Thb Adjective. 
§ 58. — Adjectives in general. 

The aspiration of adjectives, when joined to nouns, has been 
treated of in § 21. 

Adjectives are generally placed after the nouns to which 
they belong, except (a) in the case of emphasis ; or (b) in the 
case of some monosyllabic adjectives ; as, "Deog, good; fean, 
old, &c. ; and (c) of numerals, vid. § 59 ; as, cm Tjiomna tlucrd, 
the New Testament ; "oeafig liDt]pai|i, redjiame. The adjective 
also precedes the noun when joined to the assertive present 
If ; as, if ipuaf, ox\XA^^itisa cold day. 

When the adjective precedes the noun it is frequently re- 
garded as forming with it a compound word, and consequently 
suffers the same initial changes after the article or preposition 
as if it were a noun, and aspirates the initial letter of its noun 
if a mutable consonant ; as, an c-615 f ea|\, the young man ; 
an c-fean bean, the old woman. 

When the adjective is the predicate of a sentence, and the 
noun is the subject, the adjective is not inflected and suffers 
no initial changes ; as, zd an bean ^eanarhtiil, the woman is 
beautiful; if mait loro, ihey are good ; do tii§ne m6 an fgfan 
geufi, / sharpened the kfiMfe, not do fii^ne m6 an fgfan geufi, 
which would be 7 made Uis sharp hnife, 

'^ When an adjective, beginning with a lingual, is preceded 
by a noun terminating with a lingual, the initial of the adjeo- 
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tive retains its primary sonnd in aJl cases of tlie singular ; as, 
afi mo ^alainn 'oeir , on my right shoulder ; afi a toif "oeif , 
on his right foot^ — O'Donovan, 

'* When an adjective is used to describe tlie quality b£ two 
nounSy it agrees witli tlie one next to it; as^ ipea\h ccgtif bean 
rhaiu, a good man and tooman; becm 7 -peccfi mait." — 
O'Bonovan. 

Adjectives which signify profit^ nearness to, fitness, and 
their opposites, take after them the dative case with vo ; as, 
If olc 'Dom, it is had for me ; if mait 'ooni, it is good for me. 

Adjectives which signify fulness, and those which signify 
part of any thing, take "oe, of, with the article before the noun 
in the dative ; as, feafi 'oona* 'oaomib, one of the men ; Idn 
v'mY^e,full of water. 

Adjectives which signify likeness, or an emotion of the 
mind, take le with the dative case ; as, if cofrhtiil cm peafi 
lepgecrodifi, the man is like a weaver. 

The comparative degree takes nd, or no, than^ before the 
following noun : as, af m6 p6l nd pecroafi, Pavl is greater 
than Peter. 

" The superlative degree does not require a genitive case 
plural after it, as in Latin, for the genitive case in Irish, as in 
English, always denotes possession, and nothing more, and 
therefore could not be applied, like the genitive case plural in 
Latin, after nouns partitive, or the superlative degree ; but it 
generally takes after it the preposition -do, or, more correctly, 
'oe." — &Donovan, 

§ 5^. — Numerals. 

Numeral adjectives precede their substantives; as, aon 
^eafi, one nuxn ; but when the number consists of a unit and 
decimal, the noun is placed between the unit and the decimal; 
as, tfif ctoca '0605, thirteen stones; aon peafi afi ficiD, tufenty- 
onem^en. 

The cardinals 'od, two; pice, twenty ; and all the multiples 
often (as, 'oeic afi ficix), thirty ; ceuT), a hundred) take the 
nonn in the singular number ; as, ceu'o feafi, a hundred men. 



* Ancient^ 'DoncnS, 1^. § 8. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Pronoun. 

§ 60. — Personal Pronotms. 

Personal Pronouns, ad in other languages, agree with their 
antecedents in number, gender, and person. 

If a sentence be the antecedent, the pronoun will be the 
third person singular masculine ; but if a noun of multitude 
be the antecedent, the pronoun will be the third person plural. 

If two or more persons or things be mentioned, the pronoun 
will agree with the first person rather than the second, and 
with the second rather than the third — hvimt -pe cu-pa o^uf 
rnire, oguf bi finin rin, he stnick you and me. and we were skk. 

The personal pronouns, when compounded with prepositions, 
as given in § 27, are used with the substantive verb bi, and 
with other verbs to form certain idiomatic expressions. We 
subjoin a few examples. 

OCgam, means literally, vrith me ; but, when used with bi, 
serves in place of the verb to have; as, cd ogaTn leabafi, 
/ have a hook; rd aga'o, you have (sing.) j cd o^e, he has ; 
beix) -pccD o^ccD, you shall have them ; za -pi of 'd'iticiti agam-pa, 
I know your intention; nac bfuil ocftap ofic? are you not 
hungry ? cd hannim cccd ofic? what is your name? nil Tieafic 
ogam aifi, I cannot help it; an bfuil aon mi) uaic ? do you 
want any thing ? 

§ 61. — Possessive Pronou/ns. 

The possessive pronouns always precede their nouns ; as, 
mo ceann, my head. 

On the position of the emphatic increase when used with 
possessives, see § 28. 

The possessive pronouns, when either compounded with, or 
preceded by, the preposition ann, m, expressed or understood, 
are used with the substantive verb bf, to denote an office or 
state of being ; as, cd -pd 'na fo^afxc, he is a priest, literally, 
he is in his priesfs state, 

§ 62. — Relative and Interrogative Pron/ouns, 

The Relative Pronoun a, whether expressed or understood, 
aspirates the initial mutables of verbs, except when a preposi- 
tion governing the relative precedes it, and the relative is not 
the nominative to the verb ; in such a case it eclipses instead 
of aspirating. The preposition may sometimes be understood. 
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On the reason for the eclipsis, see § 29. 

The relative always precedes the verb, and, being indeclin- 
able, the context must decide whether it is the agent or the 
object ; as, cm ipeai[i a btiailitn, the man whom I strike ; cm 
peayi a bnaileaf me, the man who strikes wie. 

" The relative is often omitted when it is either preceded 
or followed by a vowel or an aspirated consonant ; as, an polla 
t\x^ an ^eafifvdn leif , the hoy that brought the horse wUh Mmr 
— NeUson. 

The Interrogative Pronouns always precede the verb with 
which they are connected ; as, 50 "oe mafi rd cu ? h/m do y<m 
do ? If the interrogative should be under the government of 
a preposition, it is still placed first ; and the preposition follows 
with a personal pronoun expressed, unless the interrogative 
should be connected directly with a noun ; as, cia leif a bpjit? 
uoith whom is he? 

§ 63. — Demonstrative and Ind^nite Pronouns. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns immediately follow the nouns 
or adjectives with which they may be connected ; as, cm becm 
fin, that woman. 

There is one exception to the foregoing :-*viz. where the as- 
sertive present if is understood; as, fo cm feafi, this is the man, 

" The pronouns qieuT), 50t>4, cia, <fec., are commonly used 
without interrogation, as demonstratives ; as, cd fiof ct^am 
50 "oe a "oeaiif d, / know what you vjould say,^^ — NeUson, 

Uile, when placed before a noun, signifies every, and takes 
the noun in the singular ; but when placed after a noun, it has 
the meaning of all^ and the noun is then put in the plural ; 
as, uile peafi, every man ; fifi uile, all men. 



CHAPTER IV. 
§ U,—The Verb, 

The Verb agrees with its nominative in number and person. 

Two or more singular nouns joined by a conjunction will 
take the verb in the singular number ; as, rdinig mif e ct^tif 
cuf a, / and you came. 

If the nominative be a noun of multitude the verb will be 
in the plural. 

The nominative generally follows the verb (part of the sen- 
tence may intervene) ; as, "oiibaiiic cm peafi, the man said. 
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Relative and interrogative pronouns, as before mentioned, 
precede the verb. 

" When the assertive verb if, or the particles an, or ndc, 
which always carry the force of if, and never suffer it to be 
expressed, are used, the collocation is as follows : — the verb 
comes first, next the attribute, or predicate, and then the 
subject ; as, if feafi m6, / am a man; if maxt icco, they are 
good. But if the article be expressed before the predicate, 
then the attribute comes next after the verb ; as, if me an 
feafi, / am the manP — C Donovan, 

The verb bi (with the exception of the assertive present 
form If) always employs a preposition, such as a, i, or ann, 
m, as mentioned in § 61, in asserting the existence of any 
subject ; as, rd f 6 'n-a f eafi, he is a man. But the assertive 
present if is always used in this sense without a preposition ; 
as, If feaf, m6, / am a man. O'Donovan (p. 379) remarks ; — 
" The two modes of construction represent the idea to the 
mind in a quite different manner. Thus, zd m6 am' feafi, 
and If feafi m^, though both mean / am a man, have a dif- 
ferent signification ; for cd m6 am' f eayi, is 7 am vn my man ; 
i.e. I am a man, as distinguished from some other stage, such 
as childhood, or boyhood ; while if feafi m^ indicates that I 
am a man, as distinguished from a woman, or a coward." 

The pronoun is not used with the synthetic form. — Vid. § 33. 

When the noun precedes the infinitive, it is put in the ac- 
cusative ; when it follows, it is governed in the genitive. 

The present participle, with the verb bi, expresses the con- 
tinuance of the action ; as, rd m6 acg leigeat) mo leabaifi, / 
am reading my book. 

Transitive verbs take their objects in the accusative case. 

Verbs of advantage and disadvantage take the object of the 
benefit or injury in the dative case with -00, or similar prepo- 
sitions. 

Verbs of comparing and taking away also govern the dative 
case of the object of comparison or deprivation, with the pre- 
position ua, or such like. 

One verb governs another in the infinitive mood, as in other 
languages. ** When the governed verb is one expressing mo- 
tion or gesture, which does not govern an accusative, the sign 
•DO is never prefixed ; as, t)tibai|iT; f6 liom "otil 50 Coiicaig, he 
told me to go to Cork" — O'Donovan. In some parts of Ireland 
this would be expressed, •oubaific f 6 liom a ttil 50 Coficaig. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Paetiolks. 
§ 65. — Adverbs, 

Monosyllabic adverbs are placed before tbe words to which 
they belong ; as, \i6 Tri6p,, voy great, 

*' Compound adverbs, particularly those formed from adjec- 
tives, are placed after the nominatives to the verbs which they 
qualify, but never placed between the auxiliary and the verb 
as in English ; as, •D'eifii^ f e 50 moc, he rose early ; rd \% 
•oeanra 50 ceafic, U is done properly/ ; not cd f 6 50 ceafxu 
'oeancai' ' — G* Donovan, 

Adverbs signifying proximity take the dative case gener- 
ally with -00 ; as, rd f^ cm^dfi T)OTfi, he is near me. 

The following adverbs also take the dative case : — a bjxyp , 
on this side; a bpccD, afar off ; amac, out ; amtiic, without ; 
tall, beyond ; anall, on this side ; afceac, within ; as, -pan 
a bpap a^uiTin, stay on this side mth us, 

§ 66. — Prepositions, 

The prepositiop in general govern the dative case; as, 
tdiTii§ f e 50 hCClbaiTiTi, he came to Scotland, 

5ain, urithotU, and it)!!!, between, sometimes govern the accu- 
sative ; as, gain f oldf, vdthou;t c fort; i-oifi an |?ea|i ogtif a 
bean, between the man and his t e. 

The following prepositions, being in reality nouns, govern 
the genitive case : — 
cum, to. 
'D^iyi, after, 
■peax), througkota. 

All compound prepositions for the same reason take the 
genitive j as, a n-agaif) tno toile, against my will. 

On initial changes caused by certain prepositions see § 53. 

§ 67. — Conjunctions and Interjections, 
There is no peculiarity in the syntax of the conjunctions. 
On initial changes caused by certain of them see § 35. 

The interjection maiyig, woe, being in reality a noun, is al- 
ways followed by the preposition 750, with the dative ; as, 
maifig •Dtnc, woe to thee! 

THE END. 



lonnpui'oe, unto. 
|i6i|l, according to. 
cimcioll, about. 
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